











TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





The Vermont Warning . . . . 

Success of the St. Louis Fair . . 

Is the Campaign Honest? .. . 

Cartoons: Campaign Repartee . 

Governor La Follette on the Wisconsin 
i a eo 


After the Battle . . ap an ae 
Cartoons: Cause and Effect . . 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Challenge to the 
Pe, ee 


Topics in Brief ” 7 * . . . + . 


- LETTERS AND ART: 





Are Books and Bookmen Passing 
AwayinGermany?.... . 


Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer 
Emerson’s Eulogy of Shakespeare 
The Future of English Verse 

A Vindication of Magazine Literature 
Tolstoy’s Contempt for Song 

WN a oe a ak oe ee 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION : 





Effects of Explosions in Open Air . 
How Iron Rusts . ; 
A Philosopher’s Talk to Scintion 


The Earth as a Conductor in Electric- 
Power Transmission. .. 


Government Control of Wireless Tele- 
graphy . . 

A New Way to Detect N-Rays . 

The Color of Eggs, External and In- 
ot, Os Ones ee eae 

How Many More Years of Anthracite ? 

Science Brevities . . . .. 


_ > 
o> = 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 





Confessions of a Modern Theologian 


Are Our Children to have an Educated 
Ministry ? 


The Protestant Doctrine of Faith : 


A Theosophist’s Version of the Chris- 
tian Creed 


The New Atheism 
True and False Asceticism : 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





The Czar’s Disappointment of Europe 

The New Strategical Situation in the 
Theater of War : 

Strength of Kuropatkin’s Place of 

The Sastiniahien Over . Canada’s 
Governor-General . 

Terrors of the Japanese Censorship 

Cartoons: Ah Sin Takes.a Hand’ . 





Reviews of: - ‘* The Lure o’ Gold”’ 
(Millard); ‘* The Cambridge Mod- 
ern History ’’ (Acton); ‘* Working 
with the Hand’’ (Washington) ; 
‘The Watchers of the Trail’’ 
(Roberts); ‘‘ Russia’’ (Schier- 
brand). 


MISCELLANEOUS: 





Current Events. . 


FUNK & ACHR conan, 7 PUBLISHERS, 60 I 
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TRAVEL 


__ TRAVEL | 


















is different 


LAND of astounding contrasts in both 

scenery and inhabitants. Where, within 
a day’s journey of each other, are the sombre 
grandeur of Norwegian fjords and peaceful 
beauty of the Irish lakes. Volcanoes in erup- 
tion, glaciers and geysers. Mountain scenery 
unsurpassed by Switzerland. The land of the 
Maoris where civilization and savagery touch 
elbows as nowhere else on earth. The one 
corner of creation which should not be left 


unvisited, 
Steamship 


Oceanic Company 


American and Australian Line 


New Zealands 








r service between San Francisco, Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, New Zealand, 
World. Send 15 cents postage for handsome New Zealand book. 


Offers a luxurious passen 
and Australia. Around t 
Illustrated folder free. 


J. D. SPRECKELS @ BROTHERS CO., General Agents, 
643 Market Street, San Francisco 
E, F. BURNETT, General Eastern Agert, 


427 Broadway, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL 








Staunton Military Academy 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 
130 Boys from 25 States last session. Largest Private School in 
State of Virginia. Boys from 10 to 18 years old 
for Universities, Government Academies, or 
f bo level; pure, teasing mountain ai famous 
recat healthful and far td of the Pama = — min 
spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military traini 
velops obedience, » health, manly carriage. 
exponen covered gymnasium and athletic park. All mani 
couraged, y drills 
ment and culture only » indi instruction 
TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standards and traditions high. ACADEMY FO 
FOUR YEARS OLD. Charges $300.00, Handsome catalogue free. 


Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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ONE OF OUR TWELVE 
BUILDINGS 





Fifty miles from W: 
Pre; for_ Business, 
emies. 
attention. Moderate cost. 
address WM. M. KEMP 


. Near Warrenton, 
Bethel Military Academy, Virginia 


" nsurpassed location. 
niversities and Government 
Excellent record for 40 years. Individual 

For illustrated catalogue, 
ER, A.B., Supt. 





She SCHOOL 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 


schools and colleges furnished without er. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AGENC 
1824 Fisher Building, - - - Chicago. 





UESTION ‘) 


and reliable information concerning all 


Y 
nm. 








the qualified ns, and which com: 
q ee 


National Par i Wey Somes tors. ® 
ark Seminary Women ries, with nod lecriminats on pn account of sex. Ww 


“THE GLEN SCHOOL —unique. Let us tell you all about | no) 
it in our fllustrated catalogue, Address Box 144, Forest Glen, Md. 


vo We know of a profession 
District of Columbia, Washington (Suburbe). MORE SALARY pO ape Bon ype 


you like 
ME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO!., Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa, 


of 








A small school and a large school bined tag 5 


“Your school is fully ALL your catalogue led me to belleve.”’— 
A Patron. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK 


“Study, pleasure and sight-seeing (every Monday) are happily | facts and fi historical, geogra commercial 
blended.”"—A Patron. 7 | and political, about our new po ons. By THOMAS 
Excellent work secured without examinations. Domestic Science. | CAMPBELL-COPELAND. 


a ok 50 cents, 


“It ts a liberal edueation to tive in Washington.” FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAN 





A ready-reference handbook of interesting and useful 


Pubs., NEW YORK 


TRAVEL 
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 World’s Fair 


St. Louis 


The very best facilities for comfortable, 
leasant and prompt journeys between the 
ast and St. Louis are provided by the Lake 
Shore's train service, the most extensive and 
complete of, any line. 

Fast through trains from New York, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, etc.,in connection with the New 
York Central ahd Boston & Albany roads 
and the Big Four Route. 

Choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo or 
Chicago. Tickets reading over 


The Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway 
afford stop-overs at Niagara Falls, Lake Chau- 
tauqua, Put-in-Bay and Chicago (not to exceed 
to days in either direction at latter place). 
Tickets sold at points east of Buffalo give 
option of going by rail or steamer either way 
between Buffalo and Cleveland with extra 
charge. 
For your trip 


. To assist in arranging 
‘our trip get a copy of our book about the 
World's Fair, containing a complete colored 
map of grounds and other useful matter; also 
book entitled “‘List of Hotels, Boarding and 
Rooming Houses in St. Louis,”’with rates, etc., 


and “Book of Trains."’ Above sent to any 

address for four cents postage to cover mailing 

cost. A, J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, O, 











Steamers 





THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 


HUDSON RIVER)" 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A.M, Sundays excepted. 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer “‘ Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Saturday). 


“New York” and “Albany” 


General Office, Desb 
St. Pier, New York. 











CHEAP RATES oslo woe: 
Basten” Write free “Map of Calfiornta FREE 
eine comtinne Tad YREIGHTOO, F-365 Dearborn St., 


reduced 


settlers to the above 
Chicago. — 





Miss ©. E. MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL for Girls 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N, WY. An ideal 
Advan’ of 
. epart- 
ments. - Special courses 
in Art, usic, Litera- 


ture, » ete. 
For illustrated circular 


Miss C. E, N. LLM. 
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PUTNAM HALL 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Home anp Day SCHOOL FOR 
Grreus. Preparation for all colleges. Exceptional facili- 
ties for Vassar preparation. Elective courses. Specialists 
ineach department. Certificate admits to Vassar. Basket- 
ball, tennis and other outdoor spooks. 

Frances A, WE: KY. ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT. 
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Ghe Hour- 
Glass Stories 


“A series of little books well calculated to occupy 
an idle hour.”—The Philadelphia Times. 

Small 12mo. Dainty cloth binding.  Iilus- 
trated. 40 cents net each; postage, 5 cents. 


Ghe Sandals 


By REV. Z. GRENELL 


An idyl of sacred story about the sandals of Christ. 
It tells of their wanderings and who were their 
wearers from the time that they fell to the lot of a 
Roman soldier when Christ’s garments were parted 
among his crucifiers to the day when they came 
back to Mary. 

“ The story is told in exquisite fashion, and is one to 
be enjoyed.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Ghe Courtship of 


Sweet Anne Page 
By ELLEN V. TALBOT 


A brisk little love story incidental to “ The Merr 
Wives of Windsor,” full of fun and frolic and tell- 
ing of the courtship of Sweet Anne Page by the 
three lovers: Abraham Slender, the gawk chosen 
7 her father; Dr. Caius, the garlic-scented favorite 
of her mother; and the “gallant Fenton,” the 
choice of her own wilful self. 

** The diction has a true Elizabethan flavor, and the 
humor possesses all the wit of that period.””— Wash- 
ington Post. 


Ghe Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of * Titus,” ‘‘Prisoners of the Sea,’ etc. 


This clever story is based on the theory that every 
physical need and every desire of the human heart 
can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling 
Good” by the true believer. Miss Philura is en- 
chanted with this creed, adopts it literally, and 
obtains thereby various blessings of particular 
value to a timid spinster, including a husband. 

“It is a pwd little story, and quite out of the 
common.’’—Philadelphia ily Evening Tele- 
gram. 


Gh4e Herr Doctor 


By ROBERT MACDONALD 


A vivacious story of two American woman travel- 
ers in Germany, their complications with a phy- 
sician whom they suppose to be only a_ peasant 
doctor, and the interesting love affair which ensues. 

“‘A crisp, dainty story which rustles of feminine dra- 
peries so much that one can hardly believe a man wrote 
it. It fairly overflows with the schemes and pretty wiles 
by which a traveling American heiress woos and wins 
a German nobleman.”— Minneapolis Times, 


Parsifal 
By H. R, HAWIES 


An intimate and appreciative story of the great 
opera as it is given at Baireuth, by one of the most 
talented and p sabe of writers on musical topics, 

‘* The performance of Parsifal at Baireuth is described 
in the most captivating manner.”— St. Paul Dis- 
patch, 

‘Mr. Hawies is a remarkable and delightful critic.” 
— Boston Globe. 


Esarhaddon, 
King of Assyria 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 
TRANSLATED BY AYLMER MAUDE 


Three stories, including an allegory of a cruel king 
who was made to feel and understand the sufferings 
of one of his captives and to repent his own cruelty; 
an Indian legend showing the three means Go 
took to make men more brotherly ; a folk-lore story 
answering three important questions of life. 

“There is perhaps no writer working to-day whose 
mind is centered on broader and better things than the 
Russian master, and the present offering shows him at 
his very best.”— St. Louis Globe- Democrat 


Ghe Trouble Woman 


By CLARA MORRIS 


A charming little story in Miss Morris’s character- 
istic vein, Goccribing the picturesque character of 
pe “ Trouble ee i 

rt appearance, but ever 
help and comfort. 

“‘Miss Morris has written one of the strongest short 
Stories to be found in modern fiction, and it stamps her 
as having a literary genius equal to that she displayed 
on the stage, if not greater. The story ranks with the 
best of Poe’s in its intensity, and lacks the morbidness 
ya marked the work of that master.””— Washington 

‘08 ° 





uaint and forbidding in 
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An Illustrated History 
of English Literature 


BY RICHARD GARNETT AND EDMUND GOSSE 
Al Feast to the Literary 


NEW WORK of encyclopedic character 
indispensable to students, authors, teach- 
ers, professional people and lovers of 
literature. The eminence of its editors is a guaran- 
tee of the sterling merit of the work, and entitles it 
to the serious consideration of readers. Its vast 
fund of information and its general excellence in 
paper, presswork and binding, and particularly in 
its illustrations, recommend it to all book lovers. 
The volumes are four in number, containing about 
400 pages each, Imperial 8vo (8x 10%), beautifully 
ee throughout from large handsome type on 
eavy plate paper with wide margins, bound in blue 
cloth with labeled title, gold leaf tops—conforming 
in every particular to the dignified style of British publications. The great house 
of William Heineman, London, is the publisher. 

In connection with our plan of broadening the scope of our subscription book 
department we have secured exclusive control of a limited number of sets of “An 
Illustrated History of English Literature,” and in order to introduce the work to the 
American people we are making an exceptionally attractive offer as regards 
price and conditions of payment. 





EDMUND GOSSE 


ITS WIDE SCOPE 
The text is the combined work of Drs. Garnett 
and Gosse, eminent among living authori 
ties upon English literature, and is planned to 
give a comprehensive view of literature such as no 
amount of undirected reading can supply. 


The work is a complete critical record covering 
the ang from the beginning of English literature 
in the Fifth Century to the end of the Victorian 
Epoch. 

Every writer of note, every influence which con- 
tributed to English literary development, every 
form ot literary expression is studied and viewe 
in its relation to literary history as a whole. 

The vast number of selections from the writers 
treated, constitute a complete anthology of 
British prose and poetry. As a popular 
history it outranks—in eforoushness of research, 
in accuracy, in true perspective, in completeness 
of detail—any work of like nature ever attempted. 


Condensed ographios of authors, abstracts from their works, facsimiles of their letters, their fugitive 
( y comment about the places and people that knew them, considerations of the influ- 
ence of certain authors upon literature as a whole—these make up the bulk of a production without 


writings, scholar 


parallel in the world of books. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

The illustrations are a special feature of the 
work, and constitute one of the reasons we are 
anxious to send it on approval. They cannot be 
described, either as regards interest, variety or 
artistic merit. é : 

There are nearly 1,700 of these illustrations, 
1,600 in the text, 42 full-page photogravure plates, 
and 29 full-page color plates—pictures by every 
process, of rare objects, manuscripts, decorations 
etc., in the British + pata Bodleian Library and 
other world-known sources. These make the work 
the richest in pictorial value—and pictorial excel- 
lence—of any published on the subject. : 

In the appendix are scholarly translations of 
Old English passages referred to in the text. 
_ The teature that will appeal to the busy reader 
is the index of over 61 pages. By means of refer- 
ences and cross references, the reader is at once 
enabled to find any author, passage or illustration 
contained in the text. 






Our method of showing these books to those who are interested is one which will guarantee 
yon against a too enthusiastic appreciation on our part as to their value. We feel strongly 
he limitations of an advertisement, yet we know that an examination of the set would con- 
vince you of the absolute warrant of our claims. 


We Send the Boolis for Examination at No Expense to You 


No advertisement can convey an adequate idea of this work. ‘Yet we know that inspection of 
these volumes by the discriminating will mean recognition of a rare chance to secure this unusu- 
ally valuable set of tooks at a price much below the actual worth—and by easy payments. 

If you will sign and return the accompanying coupon, we will send you the complete set on 






















Send me on approv- 
al, prepaid, a set of 
the Illustrated History 
of English Literature. If 
satisfactory, I will pay $2.00 


approval. It will cost you nothing, and we consider you under no obligation to pnrchase. within five days of receipt of 
You can keep for five days. Look them over carefully. Satisfy yourself that this Sosks ond GRAD oer mae 
is not a random collection of writings, but a serious, scholarly and valuable work. Take < Li < 


thereafter for 14 months. If not sat- 
isfactory, I will notify you within five 
days and hold the set subject to your or- 
der. Until the full purchase price has been 
paid, the title of the books to remain with 
Siegel Cooper Co. 


time to decide whether you do not need these books in your library. No student or 
lover ofliterature can afford not to own them. 

You incur no obligation, risk or expense in signing the Coupon. We pay 
carriage both ways. If, after examination, you do not wish to keep the set, send 
them at our expense. We want youto see the books—then make a free 
choice. Mail the Coupon to-day. 


The number of sets is limited 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


6th Ave. 2 18th Street - New York 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 


If half morocco edition is preferred alter the payments to read 
$2.50 cash and $2.50 for 15 months. Ifthe halflevant edition 
is desired make the payments read $4.00 cash and $4.00 a 
month for 14 months. 
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The Springfield Republican : It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore a 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work, 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQuit. 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune ;: Every position 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive | 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net; by Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
and valuable. 

The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
and well-written record of a popular movement. 
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Notable Books by 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D, 


“Dr. Banks has eminent skill in stating and il- 
lustrating familiar truths in a striking manner, 
and in point of getting the animated interest of the 
hearer few preachers of 
the present day are bet- 
ter worthy of study.” — 
The Advance,Chic’go 

“There is something 
clear, straight, and 
forceful about the style 
of Dr. Banks, and his 
method of treating 
Scriptural subjects is 
instructive and help- 
ful.’—Christian Ad- 
vocate, Pittsburg. 

“There is no more 
distinguished example 
of the modern people’s 
preacher in the Ameri- 
can pulpit to-day than 
Dr. Banks.”"—The In- 
dependent, New York. 


The Christian Gentlemen 
Bright and chatty talks to young men on practical 
matters of every-day life. 12mo, cloth.....75 cents 
My Young Man 
Ten straightforward talks to young men. 12mo, 
Pitteskssstekbstesstebnsbebeene beosde 75 cents 


Twentieth-Century Knighthood 
Addresses to young men in which examples from 
ancient chivalry are used to illustrate modern 
conditions. 12m0, Cloth. ........sesccsses 75 cents 
Hero Tales from Sacred Story 


Eighteen stories of stirring heroism from the Bi- 
ey I es ain ep wcsnonueoabenee $1.50 


Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls 
Short stories of special interest to young folks, 
with which are interwoven practical and helpful 
lessons. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
Anecdotes and Morals 
Over 500 illustrations drawn from every-day inci- 
dents, and each accompanied by a forceful charac- 
ter lesson. 12mo, cloth, 463 pages........... $1.50 


Morals in Poetry and Story 
A volume of several hundred morals for the use of 
preachers, religious workers, writers, and others. 
ACLS LR OTC Ea $1.50 
Windows for Sermons 
A study of the art of sermonic illustration, togeth- 
er with 400 fresh illustrations suited for sermons, 
religious talks, and reform addresses. 12mo, 
DERE iid s LG bahodes bis bescsssoesacasda% $1.20 
A Year’s Prayer-Meeting Talks 
Fifty-two talks for prayer-meetings, providing 
helpful material for an entire year. 12mo, 
cloth..... Sheneehh etek spesacepnssonsadbus see $1.00 


Dr. Banks's 
Famous Revival Books 


Christ and His Friends 
Thirty-one revival sermons (text from St. John’s 
Gospel). 12mo, cloth 1.50 

The Fisherman and His Friends 


Studies from the life of Peter. 31 sermons (texts 
from John, Matthew, Acts). Cloth.......... $1.50 


Paul and His Friends 


Thirty-one revival sermons. Lessons from the life 
MEN OU... cccscensseesesace 5 


John and His Friends 


Thirty-one revival sermons (texts from the Gospel 
eee . 


David and His Friends 
Thirty-one revival*sermons (texts from Samue] 





DR, BANKS 





and the Psalms). mo, cloth............... $1. 
On the Trail of Moses 
Thirty-one revival sermons. 12mo, cloth....$1.20 


The Unexpected Christ 


Thirty-one evangelistic sermons. 12mo, cloth, 
chek) <dehivustehaeiewebarsh want $1.50 


The Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger 
Temperance revival discourses. Cloth.. 


Seven Times Around Jericho 
Seven temperance discourses. 12mo...... 75 cents 


.75 cents 
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$12.29 


with order. 


| 00 CASH with order, or $15.00 on easy instalments, if ordered 
~ before Nov. 1, for the 42 vols., cloth binding; half morocco $18.00 
Price advances Nov. 1 positively. 
Cyclopedia selling under $85.00, and better than any other for general use. 










It is the largest American 











An Ideal Revolving 
Bookcase 


gives a delightful touch of con- 
venience and utility possible to 
no other Cyclopedia because of 
big, clumsy volumes. 

Put in the best light, in the 
most-used room of home, it be- 
comes an ornament and an hon- 
or superior to any other posses- 
sion of so little cost, and places 
“The learning of all the ages, 
The wisdom of all the sages 

nm ‘tap 


At the ak of your hand, 
The glance of your eye.’ 











of Michigan. 
It is an ideal, handy 


size—the only such 
74 x 1} inches. 


Ideal Form. 
Cyclopedia—4} x 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.—J. F. 
Crooxer, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, New York. 


. Library of Universal Knowl- 
Itisa edge, and an Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, in one alphabetical order—the only 
one of its kind. 


It is the largest but 
one of all American 


Magnitude. 


Cyclopedias. 


Just the information that nine out of ten persons 
look for. I prefer it to Johnson’s or Britannica.—A. 


D. Bescuy, Supt. of Schools, Norwalk, Conn. 
Merit Most people will prefer it to any 

* other at any price. Abundant 
testimony of this. 


Certainly worthy of a position side by side with oth- 
er works of this character.— Pres. HARPER,Chicago. 
Sharply up-to-date— 

Up-to-Date. more truly so than 


any other Cyclopedia can be, because of its 
novel form and plan. 


Every title is pronounced—a feature 
liked by all, and not usual in other Cyclo- 
pedias. 


T™ Dictionary Cyclopedia 


1904-05 EDITION NOW PRINTING 
42 Vols., Nearly 30,000 Pages and 7,000 Illustrations 


It is of the highest scholarship, as ample, unimpeach- 
able evidence shows. 


Possessing three others of great merit, peas is referred to oftener 
than any other.—Rev. J. MILier, Roselle, N : 


Cost is a fraction of the price of any other of similar 
magnitude and merit. 


I find myself continually wantin, © 
things that are said about it —HENrY ADE 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Easier Terms of payment than offered by any 


I would rather have it than the Century Dictionary.—Cuas. E. Tay- 
Lor, Prin. High School, Orange, Cal. 


Its Maps largest, best, most numerous, are in a sep- 
full atlas size, instead of being foolishly folded and scat- 


tered among many volumes. 


Meets more fully my idea of the perfect Cyclopedia than any work I 
have ever examin 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, New York 


It deserves all the good 
Rocers, LL.D., Ex-Pr 


other Cyclopedia. 


arate volume, cloth (making 43 volumes), 
Sold separately, $7.50. 


.—F. S, Fircu, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, State 


Big Type and handy form make it 


the easiest for the eye of 
any Cyclopedia. 


Although I have several I always refer to yours in 
preference.—ApDRIAN ReEyNno.ps, Desan, Kan. 


. convenience and comprehen- 
Unique * an 
siveness cause its use ten 


times to once of any other Cyclopedia that 
stands by it. 


Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener than 
all the rest—Dr. I. T. Corton, Charleston, W. Va. 


s with 
Revolving Bookcase *,; 
Cyclopedia at nominal cost; $2.00. 

In all respects answers my expectations—compre- 
hensive, accurate and compact.—Pror. Day, of Yale. 

No Agents. You will not be “hound- 
ed” and humbugged by agents in conse- 
quence of writing to us. 

Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really 


first-class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—Scuoo. 
JourRNAL. 





. Your money back 
Trial Offers. i¢°checr Go’ days’ 


use you are not satisfied. 
Inclose this coupon for sample volumes, cloth 
or half morocco, either or both, repaid, fora 
nominal payment of 50 cents each, and money 
returned on return of them. 
Further particulars free on request. 





{L. v.] 














You Will | if you | Never Forget 











purchase and study our little book, entitled 
“ ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY,” embracing the 
entire world-famous Lotsette Memory System, 
price only $2.50, you will quickly perfect 
your memory so as to avoid all the-little slips 
and big lapses). FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Sole Publishers, 40-60 East 23d 








\ Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. New York j 
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But Always LJ Remember 





All figure, in a manner 
oo ne in J. D. 
THERS’ enter- 


Cul’ud Men Ghosts 
ae book of darky 
folk-lore, ghost stories, love- 

Ni ers making, possum hunts, ne- 
BEIS pictures. 4 30 
And Not Forgetting the Black Cat 


iet, titled “*The Black 
Negroes Gxcciuy itis tur or neers HOOdOOS 
d 1 
bietares.& Jolly book. Price Possums 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Publishers, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR LAWYERS 


Hirsch’s Tabulated 
Digest of the Divorce Laws 


of the United States ; showing at a glance, in tabular 
form, the divorce laws of every state in the Union, z#- 
cluding new laws and revisions to date. By Huco 
Hirscu. Folding chart, cloth cover. Price, $1.50 net. 
Postage, 3 cents. y 

Rufus William Peckham, Justice United States 
Supreme Court: ‘‘ It bears the marks of great research 
and labor. . . . It can not but prove a great saving of 
time and trouble in an investigation of such laws when- 
ever that becomes necessary.’ 


A Brief of Necroscopy and its 
Medico-Legal Relation 


A Pocket Handbook of Practical Medical Informa- 
tion for the Physician, Lawyer, or Expert Witness. 
To the attorney it will act as an excellent guide not 
only as to cross-examination of the operator, but espe- 
cially to find out whether the post-mortem was properly 
made as required by the law, and also whether the 
diagnosis be correct or faulty. These very important 
points may be the means of convicting the gui a 
not the innocent. By Gustav Scumitt, -D. 
Pocket size. 16mo, leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 

Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, Supreme Court of 
Errors, State of Connecticut : ‘‘ Dr. Schmitt’s Manual 
will be an important guide to — in cross-examin- 

u 


ing expert witnesses and particularly in cases where 
poisoning is charged.” 


Before an Audience 


The author devotes particular attention to the use of 
the will in public speaking, and emphasizes creative 
rather than imitative speaking. By NATHAN SHEP- 
PARD, compiler ‘‘ The ye Reader,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 152 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The Literary World, Boston : ‘‘ We advise every 
public speaker to read at least the opening chapter of 
this book; the rest will follow.”’ 








English Synonyms, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


More than 7,500 classified and discriminated syno- 
nyms of the English va and nearly 4,000 anto- 
nyms, with notes and illustrative examples on the 
correct use of prepositions. By JAmEs C, FERNALD, 
8vo, 574 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute : 
This book will do more to secure rhetorical perspi- 
cuity, propriety, and precision of expression than any 
other text-book of higher English yet produced.” 


The Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 


Thirty thousand choice quotations with 86,000 lines 
of concordance. Proverbs from the French, German, 
and other modern foreign lan; es, each followed by 
its English translation. Alsoa full list of Latin law 
terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. Cover 
design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1,205 pp. 
Prices : aheee $6.00; law sheep, $8.00; half mo- 
rocco, $10.00; full morocco, $12.00. 

Hon, Joseph H,. Choate ; “1 have always found 


it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever 
published.” 


Curiosities 
of Law and Lawyers 


The author, who has the experience of half a cen- 
tury’s active practice of law, has collected hundreas of 
bright sayings, interesting facts, anecdotes about law- 
yers, curious legal cases and documents, anc jokes be- 
tween counsel, client, or prisoner. By CROAKE JAMES, 
8vo, 798 pp., cloth, $3.00. 

The Courant, Hartford, Conn.: “It contains 
many amusing stories and anecdotes, the range of sub- 
jects being a very wide one.” 


Ten Years 
a Police Court Judge 


Facts and experiences appealing strongly to the law- 
yer. By JupGe WiGLiTTLz. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 25 cts. 

Judge Clark Jilson, of Worcester, Mass.: 
“Nothing in the book is overdrawn, and the racy 
Style of the author keeps up the reader’s interest from 
the beginning to the close.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





USEFUL AND DIVERTING 


30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 


Hon; Joseph H. Choate : *‘ I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published,” 
General Stewart L. Woodford ; ** Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs 
from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


_ Hon. A, 8, Hewitt : ‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 
incapable of further improvement.” 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law 
Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. - NEW YORK 














Courtiers and Favourites 
of Royalty 


HE Court of France, from Henry of Navarre 

to Napoleon,was crowded with interesting person- 

ages, both great and frivolous, Louis XIV., XV. 
and XVI., Richelieu, Talleyrand, Madame du Barry, 
Josephine, Marie Antoinette, Madame Pompadour and 
all the others too well known to need mention. 


HE public careers of these belong to history 
Empress Josephine on , aba 
‘ : and are as familiar as their names. Of their private 
Private Life of the American 





Madame Du Ba 


Memoirs and Confessions 


born Empresi who Lived life little would be authentically known if only the of = the most in- 
i * . . ° re 
bg oy egy ~ public records were available. The Bastile opened so an atestiaaa 


French History 
(2 Volumes) 


who ever Lived. 

easily and closed so tightly on anyone that fellintoroyal (Complete in 4 Volumes) 
disfavor that one might suppose few would be willing 
to take the chances of penning personal memoirs that 
laid bare the secrets of the most scandalous and profli- 
gate régime that has ever held sway. The very danger 
of it, however, stimulated some of the chief characters 

~some of the greatest courtiers and favourites—to tell 
the real facts about their own lives and those of their 
fellows with a frankness and abandon that has never 
been matched. 


OME of these memoirs were hidden securely 
S till long years after their authors had died—others 
were confiscated by the police and burned by the 
. , common hangman in Paris, not so much on account of 
Joseph. ~ their sensational nature as because of their exposure of Dyke de Richelieu 
Memoirsof the Chief of Police State plots, secret double dealings and corrupt designs. Marshal of France 
— een, Saas There never was another period in the world’s history sone Szemeet 
Revolution. — Secret when affairs of State were so managed and influenced fascinating period 
es at ee by royal favourites — especially of the fair sex. In the = “ae mee 
(2 Volumes) boudoir of a Du Barry high dignitaries of State and (3 Volumes) 
Church vied in furthering their public policies and se- 


cret designs by intrigues with the women who for the moment held the King’s fancy. 

44 So mbt ’’ (seek the woman) was the key to understanding the relations 
between governments, rise and fall of ministers of state, religious persecutions, yes, the very making 
and undoing of the monarch who seemed to be the directing power. ‘‘ After me, the deluge,” said 

Madame Pompadour, whose mad caprices set in motion forces that culminated in the terrible Revolution and 

the loss of both throne and life by the luckless grandson of her royal lover. 

devil-may-care attitude of the time. 


NDER the editorship of Leon Vallée, librarian at the National Library of France, these pri- 
U vate and secret memoirs have been gathered, translated and illustrated from the archives of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, into which the original manuscripts have found their way. Dr. Vallée has also written an intro- 
duction to each memoir that enables you to see and know the writer and more clearly understand the memoir, 
It is characteristic of these memoirs and confessions that their very frankness purges them of offense. This backe 
stairs gossip and these unreserved confessions throw side-lights on many dark pages in the history of the time. 


HE twenty volumes of Courtiers and Favourites of Royalty are fascinating reading. Pew 

will be satisfied with a single reading of the four volumes containing the memoirs and confessions of 

Madame Du Barry, for example, and no one can understand the causes and effects of the French 
Revolution who is unacquainted with the inner side of the life at the Court of France. 


S these books are not intended for general circulation they have been sumptu- 
ously printed on an expensive very white paper with beautiful insert illustrations and bound 
by hand in rich Turkey morocco. The set is sold by subscription only, price $10 per volume, 


WENTY-FIVE sets have been bound in American morocco 
instead of the imported. These 25 sets are the same in 
all other respects, except the binding, as the books at $10 
a volume, but will be sold while they last at less than 
half that price—monthly payments if preferred—first Please send me 
free of cost, book- 

come first served, as there will be no deviation from let fully describing 
the regular price for the volumes bound in the the edition advertised in 
imported morocco. MAIL THE INQUIRY ee eee 
COUPON AT ONCE. 


Merrill & Baker 
11 East 16th Street, New York Lf you mention LITERARY DiGEST you 
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New York 
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$3 J 6 0 GIVEN AW AY THE IRISH feiic peice ctoss - 


knows them better than Justin 

McCarthy. He knows their past as thoroughly as he does 

their present, and wien he tells all about both in his book 

‘Ireland and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, 
$3,360 worth of books. As one who reads you will 
be interested in this offer. Read carefully, for this 
is a rare opportunity, and one that will not soon 


critics unite in ore mer “as fascinating as a novel.” 
One might add that this brilliant little history is much more 
occur again. In taking stock we find on hand a few 
sets of the 


fascinating than many novels, and better yet, it is true. The 
« 
Makers of History 


price is only $1.00, postpaid. 

THE IRIS ACAIN, are celebrated for 
their rollicking humor and keen 
wit. Good stories of them are 

always welcome Certainly when one of the cleverest of 

Irish storytellers brings out a book it can not fail to makea 

hit. Seumas MacManus is the present-day Prince of Irish 

Storytellers, and his book ‘‘’The Red Poocher,’’ has been 

= everywhere with “3 nears of pene that it 

32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings are slightly rubbed is useless to try to quote them. May as well let every 
—not pee to impair their real value, but sufficient to prevent ae = ertepations of aoheet —_ he 
their shipment as perfect stock—at the regular price of $32 and $48 ee onde A ee SP eee 2s eeaes. Soe 
per set. There being only 210 of these sets, we shall not rebind, THE IRIS ONCE M RE, _ a 
but have decided to let them go for half-price, upon easy monthly When ‘a vate 4 ‘desl lore 
payments, and to give away with each of these 210 sets FREE one story, we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman 
set of Shakespeare’s Complete Works in 8 magnificent volumes and his blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop 
worth $16 per set. a love story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. 
The “‘ Makers of History ’’ are the most entertaining and instruc- There are always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and 
tive friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume sometimes tragedy in them. Anna MacManus, sometimes 
is a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their time made known as ‘‘Ethna Carbery,” the wife of Seumas Mac- 
things happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. Manus, was endowed with a rare insight into the character 
No set of books published can compare in interest or instruction and nature of these people—her —. With the pen of 
with the “ Makers of History.’”? They are as absorbing as any- 
thing youcan imagine. They are thekind of books that keep people 
up late reading. Once you start to read any of these volumes you 
dislike to stop until the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands 
know and own these books. Their sale is ever increasing, becaus€ 
they are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away 
and never looked at. 
Read coupon carefully; price is cut in halves. You 


an artist and a great love in her heart, she has written six 
beautiful, throbbing, magically popes Irish love stories 
“ 
take no risk. After examination, if books are not found to be 
satisfactory, return them at our expense. Remember, these sets 


which now appear in the book e Passionate Hearts,” 
are as good as new for all practical pur- 































MAIL 
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a treasure for any one. The price is 75 cents, postpaid. 


FINALLY, havea wealth 
of legend, folk-lore, and myth- 
ology. The wonderful doings 
of their ancient kings and warriors read like fairy tales, and 
such indeed they are in large part. Magic swords, spears, 
and armor; the miraculous ‘‘ quicken-tree,’’ grown froma 
fairy seed ; the fairy fleeces; the wonderful whistler whose 
flute-like notes charmed his enemies into fateful sleep ; the 






















































































2 aa z superhuman prowess of the old-time heroes ; the devotion 
poses. We guarantee the interiors are not | Titles of Books of friends and the relentless hate of enemies—all play im- 
injured. William the Conqueror portant parts in the legendary past of this picturesque 

Description of the Alexander the Great owe. Anna MacManus, author of “The Passionate 
ifi t Cents a Alfred the Great earts,’”’ has given us nine stories of Irish adventure, 

/ t Magnificen Free Shakespeare Richard I. legend, and mythology in her new book ‘‘In the Celtic 

Books, Less than Volume Cyrus the Great Past.’’ The stories glow with warm color and throb with 
: Ss It contains all the Tragedies, henghis Khan chivalrous action and exciting adventure. The price of 
We Recommend the Special Library Binding all the Comedies, all the Poems es ‘*In the Celtic Past ’”’ is the same as that of ‘‘ The Passion- 
Bros Eight Volos” Shakespeare Coupon] Hirai tie Eins ements: | pecan Bll ste Heart.” 75 coms, postpaid 
Ss akespeare oupo story © Ane é D 
ree Eight Volume pe per | Exhaustive Biography, Shakes- aan FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
Harper's History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York peare’s Will, Introduction to each Josephine ‘ — 

You may send me for inspectionand approval onesetof | Play, Index to (¢ haracters, Glos- Marie Antoinette 

the MAKERS OF HISTORY y hd of ay ” ords, yee Hernando Cortez ** No one will peruse a page without laying down the 

32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the eee ine ramped each Play, King Philip book a be d ‘ »_N te C . 

ead os —_—__— ] ete., etc.. from the works of Col- Louis Philippe a better and a wiser man,” —Daundee Courter. 
Cloth binding (regular price $32 per set). I will lier, Knight, Dyce, Douce, Hun- Queen Elizabeth 
yay for same,if I decide to keep the books, as fol- ter, Richardson, Verplanck and Cleopatra 9 
ows; 50 cents after 1 examine them, and $1.00a Hudson. Edited by Margaret of Anjou \) S$tOY $ $SaV$ 
month for eighteen months. i 
ee a nan acts ll ee chard Il. 
Special Library Binding (regular price $48 per George Long Duyckinck Darius the Great 
set). 1 will pay for same if I decide to —— the Many full-page illustrations, in- Peter the Great 
books as follows : 50 cents after I examine them cluding portraits of leading Hannibal 
__and $1.50 a month for sixteen months. Shakespearian actors and actres- Nero 

It is understood you send both sets of books, the | 8¢8, and scenes from the plays Romulus 

“Makers of History,” in 82 volumes, and the 8-volume eens Sones eal yo oe Hortense 

“Shakespeare” to me upor »proval, and if I decide zallery. vO es. Hands« aly 

at to. ~ ari i Hoe By [ ams te return them to you, | and durably bound in fine cloth, Madame Roland By LEO TOLSTOY 

charges collect. If I decide to keep the books, I am to | gilt tops, with gold lettering anc Henry IV. 

pay you for the “Makers of History,” and you are to | stamping. Jonge Bonaparte Translated by AyYLMER Mauve 

present the “ Shakespeare ” to me free of cost. Order to-day—to-morrow may a xiv. 

: harles Il. This work contains twenty-six essays and letters 

Decl bile AGae G2sbese 0 ésvcetcndesescoetteeses stoned be too late. Only 2to sets will Richard Ill. ’ 2 5 y ° essays . a ie 

: (many published for the first time) belonging to the 
: be given away. Mary Queen of Scots : , 5a 

BTREET .......0.-20ereccnseroveroenronceesernee coererecors last fifteen years of Tolstoy’s career, the period in 

I ci Rican de mithorsobensrenhpaiennte’ ’ H which he has devoted himself exclusively to hu- 

ooem HAR PER S ISTORY CLUB manitarian labors. Therefore each has a definite 

meneenenmenneceeseescesss**" LITERARY DIGEST—SEPT, 16 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. altruistic purpose. In the letters in particular we 





have, in the words of the translator, ‘ Tolstoy’s 
opinions in application to certain definite condi- 
tions. They thus help to bridge the gulf between 
theory and practise.” 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
Hirsh’s Tabulated Digest of the “The subjects are varied, and present Tolstoy’s 


well-known views in his always forceful manner.’’— 














EVERY LAWYER SHOULD OWN THIS VALUABLE NEW EDITION, REVISED TO DATE. 














The Outlook. 
‘ 1 “It contains the Russian philosopher and _philan- 
Divorce Laws of the United States thropist’s i meses, and furnishes considerable 
insight into his wonderful personality.” — The Mirror 
By HUGO HIRSH St. Louis. : 
: " : : : * For those who wish to be well instructed in Tol- 
Showing at a glance in tabulated form the divorce laws of every State in the Union. stoyana this handy little book will be invaluable.”’— 
Attention is called to the fact that the laws which went into effect September 1, 1901, in Brechiys Bagh. ; P : 
: . gia a . A **These essays form an admirable introduction to 
Arizona, and January 1, 1902, in the District of Columbia, are embraced in this work. Tolstoy’s philosophy.” — Western Daiy Mercury, 
Plymouth, Eng. 
Rufus William Peckham, Justice United States Willard Bartlett, Supreme Court, New York 12mo "Cloth. 372 pp. Price, $1.00, postpaid 
Supreme Court: ‘‘ It bears the marks of great research | State: ‘‘It must be of great use not only to lawyers, ‘ 3 ie ee 
and labor. . . . Itcan not but prove a great saving of | but to all persons—journalists, legislators, and others FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
time and trouble in an invesfigation of such laws | —who have occasion to consider or discuss the mar- NEW YORK anp LONDON 
whenever that becomes necessary.” | riage status as regulated throughout the Union.” 
The Sun, New York: “A most valuable com- | - 
ndium. It is clearly arranged and lucidly presented. The Evening Post, New York: ‘It is worth 
everybody who wants to get a divorce, and every | having by any one who would see and compare at a Archibald Malmaison 
lawyer who wants to get divorces for others will have | glance the causes of divorce in all the States and Terri- The story has been pronounced the best of all the 
to have it.” tories of this country.” 


—, ggg (eee By sow no lias = 3g 
m » ae i = % ter, e 
Folding Chart, Cloth Cover. Price, $1.50 net. Postage, 3 cts. on ne ty Ee. ee 


cy qn story of marked individuality, dramatic 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d Street, NEW YORK 


and intensely exciting.” —Herald, Cleveland. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 
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If you wish to know how the people in 


Port Arthur 


are feeling and /iving and dying just now, read 


Tolstoy’s 
“Sevastopol” 


And Other Military Sketches 


The most realistic portrayal of the details 
of daily life in a besieged city ever written. 
The struggle at Sevastopol is the only event 
in history resembling the present situation at 
Port Arthur, 


The Wall Street Journal says: ‘The most 
dramatic, not to say, tragic, event in the world’s history 
in a generation is going on at Port Arthur, without 
independent, trained, journalistic observers in a position 
to give a full, connected account of the affair. The 
attack on Port Arthur will pass into history as one of 
the great events of the world.” 


The Morning Leader, London: ‘ No other mod- 
ern book approaches ‘ Sevastopol’ in the completeness 
and directness with which it unveils the realities of 
war.”’ 


The Athenceum, London: “ Thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfactory, not to say authoritative.’ 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. #1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











BEFORE YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 
BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK 


“A picture of berry, ve both informing and 
entertaining.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINCTON 


ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional de- 
scription. By HARRIET EARHART MONROE, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.09. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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This is the 
New Science Library 


T is a complete, well-rounded, readable and interesting, sixteen- 
volume library filled with the entertaining and instructive facts 
that modern science has brought to light. You will find in its 

volumes, ranged side by side, the best work of Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, Tyndall, together with that of dozens of lesser scientists who 
have contributed to the amazing progress of the last fifty 
years. It is an autobiography of the wonderful nineteenth 
century, written by the men who played prominent parts. 


A Modern Book of Wonders 


T will tell you how the phonograph was invented; upon 
what principle wireless telegraphy rests; exactly what 
the famous Darwinian theory is; how the distance to 

the stars is measured; what ideas Herbert Spencer brought 
into the world; how prehistoric man lived and fought twenty 
thousand years ago; how weather predictions are made— 
and a thousand other interesting stories. This library is 
unique in that it covers comprehensively the entire field of 
Science, Astronomy, Geology, Invention, Discovery, Natural 
Philosophy, Anthropology, Electricity, Political Economy, 
and Evolution. 


An Extraordinary 
Book Bargain 


O increase PUBLIC OPINION’s circle of readers, we 
have secured control of the first edition of the New 
Science Library, which we intend to distribute— 

in connection with a year’s subscription to our weekly 
magazine—to prompt book buyers at half the 
publisher's regular prices. We cut the price 
squarely in two, eliminating profits and com- 
missions and pass the Library on to you at 
fifty per cent. discount. This is an un- 
usual book bargain—which we have 
intended it to be—but the edition of the Library at our disposal is 
limited, so we ask you to write us at once, if saving half the price of 
a valuable set of books appeals to you. Cut out the coupon and 
mail it to us at once—or a copy of it—and we will send you an 
attractive specimen-page book free, together with particulars 
of our Half-Price Offer and Individual Payment Plan, by 
means of which the purchaser arranges the payments to 
suit himself. 






























PUBLIC 
OPINION, 
New York 









Please send, 
without cost 
to me, the hand- 
some book de. 
scribing THE NEW 
SCIENCE ‘LIBRARY, 
with particulars of your 
Introductory Offer. 
















Public Opinion Company, 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 








Two Fascinating Books For Vacation Reading 





By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


The Real Latin Quarter | How Paris Amuses Itself 


Racy sketches of the life and characters of This jolly, handsome book is the very in- 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. So real are its | Carnation of that spirit of mer ea — 
sate reigns supreme in the capital of the world’s 
descriptions that the reader feels that he has ih The author unites the graphic skill of 
taken an-actual trip through the Quarter, en- | the artist, the infectious enthusiasm of the 
joyed the good cheer at Lavenues, listened | lover of fun and gaiety, and the intimate 
to the chansons at Marcel Legay’s, looked personal knowledge of the long-time resident 
down upon the giddy whirl of the Bal in this great playground of the world. In 
Bullier, peeped into studios, chatted with 


spirit the reader can visit with a delightful 
comrade all the nooks of jollity known only 

models, and seen every nook and corner of | 

this celebrated community. 


to the initiated, and enjoy all the sparkle and 
glitter of that ever-moving panorama of gaiety. 
With 100 drawings and camera snapshots 
by the author, two caricatures in color by 


135 illustrations, six in colors, 16 full-page 
the French caricaturist Sancha, and water- 


half-tone inserts, 58 full-page text drawings, 
55 half-page and smaller text drawings by the 

ial color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. | 

"It is like a trip to Paris.””—Charles D. Gibson. 


author and several French artists. 
“ You have left nothing undone.” —Frederic Remington. 


12mo, Cloth, 205 pages. $1.20. 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. } 
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“If you wish to thoroughly soak yourself with the 
concentrated essence of enjoyment, read this book quickly. 
It is too good to miss.” — Philadelphia Item. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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® To An October We have arranged to publish a special 

Save S6—A $i5 Library for $9 Digest Club edition of this invaluable sermon library 
for the benefit of a Literary Digest Club of 

500 members. To the members of this Club the work, which regularly sells at $15, will be supplied for only $9, or only 90 cents per 


volume. No money is required until the special edition is ready for distribution, which will not be until some time in October. 
When it is ready we will notify you, and you may send us $1 down 


and pay the balance $1 a month. We guarantee satisfaction. NOT A SINGLE CENT REQUIRED NOW 


‘No living preacher’s sermons are better worth owning. Whoever reads them will be 
richly instructed.’’—Chancellor H. M. McCracken. 


The Splendid Ten-Volume Library of 


MACLAREN’S SERMONS 


Providing All of the Important Pulpit Masterpieces of Alexander 
Maclaren, “‘ the Greatest of Living Preachers’”’ 


Into the warp and woof of these sermons have been interwoven the rich gifts that have placed 
Dr. Maclaren at the head of the world’s greatest living pulpit leaders. Their insight is the deep- 
est, their reasoning irresistible. They make the Scriptures infinitely richer in meaning than ever 
before. They are characterized by a marvelous wealth and variety of illustration. In every line 

— — is found sheaplisity of language, with the purest and choicest of diction. The word iseverthe servant 
of the thought, and their dignified, forceful eloquence strikes deep into the mind and the heart. Filled with side-lights, new 
—- of familiar portions of the Scriptures, and vast stores a laeieine thoughts, their suggestive value to the wide-awake, 
influential preacher is incalculable. 

Francis E. Clark, D.D., President United Society of Christian Endeavor, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
10 Volumes Mass.: ‘‘ Not only is there thought deep and comprehensive, but they furnish a mine of beautiful illus- 3 400 Pages 
; taations—illustrations which do not merely ornament the theme or, by their glitter, detract from the ‘9 
central thought, but illustrations which are like crystal windows into the heart of the subject, which 
Cloth-bound with Dr. Maclaren is always from the word of God. In my opinion Dr. Maclaren 
furnishes the finest illustrations of expository preaching of this or perhaps any other age. 


Volume I. Triumphant Certainties. 
““ Marked by freshness of thought, originality of expression, and spiritual power.”"—The Record, 


London. 
Volume II. Christ in the Heart. 
“ Dr. Maclaren is at his best in this volume.’"°—The Christian. 


Volumes Ill and IV. A Year’s Ministry. (lst and 2d Series.) 
“Clear, pointed, impressive.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


Volumes VY, VI, and VII. Manchester Sermons. 
(Ist, 2d, and 3d Series.) 
**Vigorous in style, full of thought, and rich in illustration.” 
—The Spectator. 
Volume VIII. The Secret of Power, etc. 
‘“* From them all we may well gather hints or suggestions.” 
—John Bull. 
Volume IX. Week-Day Evening Addresses. 
“Every sentence tells. The teacher preaches, and his 
preachings touch and lift all that is best in us.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 


Volume X. The Victors’ Crowns. 
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David James Bure 
rell, D.D., New York: 
“Alexander Maclaren 
Stands In the front rank 
of living preachers. His 
discourses should be read 























by young ministers as 





masterpieces of homiletic 
oratory.”’ 
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Sweeping 
Praise from 
the Highest Authorities 


David Gregg, D.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: “No 
minister should be without them,”’ 


















C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D., 
New York: “ Vigorous and rich in 
his conception of religious 
truth, warm in his apprecia- 
tions, and crystalline in 
his mode of presentation, 
Dr. Maclaren’s sermons 
are almost an essential of 
every well-assorted Chris- 
tian library.” 




































Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘* Among all 
living preachers, Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, is 
facile princeps, and in the past century has had no superior, 
perhaps no rival.” 


J. B. Remensnyde~, D.D., New York: ‘I regard the sermons of 
Dr. Maclaren the best models for the pulpit of any in our generation,” 


Bishop F. D. Huntington, Syracuse, N. Y.: ** These discourses 
ought to do much to raise the standard of our American pulpit in dig- 
nity, Scripturalness, fervor, and force.” 








Bishop W. F. Malla- 
lieu, Auburndale, Mass.: 
**His sermons are models 
in the choice of subjects 
and method of treat- 
ment.”’ 


R. 8S. MacArthur, D.D., LL.D., New York: *“* He combines 
scholarly study of the Scriptures with popularity in preaching as 
does no other man.”’ 






















Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.: ** They are in the truest 
way expository, so they are as fresh and varied as the Bible itself.” 
















Enrolment_ Blank 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


44-60 E. 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen :—Please enroll 
me in your October Club 
for the ten-volume set of 
Maclaren’s Sermons at $9, F. 
O. B. New York, lar price 
$15. I agree to remit $1 when 
notified that the books are ready 
which will not be before October, an 
to pay the balance of the price in eight 
monthly instalments of $1 each. It is 
understood that you guarantee satisfac- 
tion, and that I may return the books, if un- 
satisfactory, and my money will be refunded. 









Herrick Johnson, D.D., Chicago, Ill. : ** Dr. Maclaren is suggestive, 


Bishop Samuel Fal- = helpful, fresh, and often strikingly impressive.” 


lows, Chicago, Ill.: I con- 
sider him the prince of 
English preachers.” 


H h 0 t b Lit Di t Club The special edition which we shail publish for the 
Join t @ C 0 er l erary ges October LireRArRY Dicest Club of 500 members will 
be in every particular similar to the regular $15 edition. It will be supplied to those who send 
us the coupon opposite for $9, F. 0. B. New York. Send no money until we notify you that 
the books are ready, which will not be before next month. Then send us $1, and we will 
promptly ship the work to you. If unsatisfactory, you may return it within five days. If 
satisfactory, pay the balance in eight monthly instalments of $1 each. Send coupon to-day. 


Fuux & Waanatts Co., Pubs., 44-60 E. 23d Street, New York City 





Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: “ Invaluable to teachers, 
theological students, and preachers. The ten volumes contain the complete 
round of Christian doctrine and precept.” ° 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VERMONT WARNING. 


UDGE PARKER, in his speech to the Democratic editors at 
J Esopus last week, spoke of the big Republican majority in 
the Vermont state election as an “admonition” to the Democrats 
to greater efforts; and Editor Pulitzer, of 7he World, in a letter 
read on the same occasion, called it a “ warning.” The New York 
Times (Dem.), the principal Parker paper, tells “ the gentlemen at 
the Democratic headquarters” that the Vermont result is a warn- 
ing “ that they are losing 
ground daily,” and it 
adds that if they “ will 
get out among the peo- 
ple of this community, 
they will probably hear 
from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in the 
street and elsewhere the 
almost universal opin- 





ion that they are making 
a losing fight.” 

Only twice in its his- 
tory, so far as we have 
any record, has Ver- 
mont given a greater 
Republican majority 
than it gave last week— 
once in 1868, and again 
in 1896. In 
Democratic vote at the 


1900 the 














JEFFERSON DAVIS (DEM.), September election was 


Elected Governor of Arkansas for the third greater than this vear. 


time, but by a greatly decreased majority. The significance - of all 


this is shown in the accompanying table from the New York Her- 
ald, where it is seen that whenever the Republican majority in 
Vermont’s September election has risen above 25,000, the Repub- 





lican national] ticket has won in November, and when it has fallen 
below, the Democratic ticket has won. Last week the Republican 
margin was 31,500. The Republican vote last week was about 
the same as four years 





ago (a little over 48,000), 
but the Democratic vote 
fell off from 17,129 to 
This Demo- 
cratic ebb in Vermont, 
the shrinkage of the 
Democratic majority in 
Arkansas to half its nor- 
mal size, in last week’s 
state election there, and 
the Republican victory 
in Oregon in June by 


16,521. 


the biggest majority 
ever known in that State 
are hailed by the Re- 
publican press as omens 
“Mr. Par- 


ker is thus miles out of 


of victory. 


the race before he be- 











gins to run,” declares 
the New York Press 
(Rep.). Why, says the 
New York G/oée (Rep.), 
Judge Parker was nominated for the express purpose of bringing 
back the Eastern Democrats, and here we find that “ instead of 
drawing back into the party Democratic voters who left it in 1896 
and in 1900, and drawing into it with them new voters, his candi- 
dacy is shown to be weaker than Bryan’s was.” 





CHARLES J. BELL (REP.), 


Elected Governor of Vermont by the third 
largest majority in the history of the State. 


“He will be a 
worse beaten candidate than Bryan was four years ago,” agrees the 
Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.). The Arkansas result is in- 
terpreted by the New York Evening Mail (Rep.) to mean that 
The 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.) states the Republican view of the sit- 
uation thus: 


the Bryan Democrats are refusing to vote with their party. 


“It was clear from the start that Parker, to win, must arouse a 
Parker tidal wave. He has not. For a few days after his tele- 
gram to St. Louis he aroused enthusiasm. Nothing has since. 
His speech of acceptance fell flat. His personality has no weight. 
No issue is moving the deeper tides of public feeling. 

“Each issue launched by the Democratic convention has col- 
lapsed. The tariff, imperialism, trusts, the money power, Pana- 
ma, extravagance—which of these does any man honestly see 
affecting voters? None. The effort to make President Roosevelt 
himself an issue has failed. It is as clear as day that neither 
Parker nor his party has any special power to draw votes or 
change them. The two parties remain, lined up, as they were be- 
fore. Since 1900 the Democratic party has not gained. The Re- 
publican party has not lost. 

“The American people do not propose to alter the triumphant 
march of the great national policy which has gone on from pros- 
perity to prosperity and from one sweliing tide of national domi- 
nance and success to another for eight years past.” 


Turning to the Democratic papers, the Hartford 77mes (Dem.) 
thinks that many Vermont Republicans who were willing to vote 
for Governor-elect Bell will refuse to support Roosevelt; and the 
Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) suggests that the vote of a farming 
State like Vermont is no guide to tell how the workingmen of the 
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cities in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Indiana will 
vote. The Brooklyn C7¢/ze (Dem.) believes that the Republican 
managers induced a big Republican vote in Vermont by corrupt 
means for political effect. 

Judge Parker, in his speech to the Democratic editors, said: 

“The coming election is not to be determined by the September 
vote in hopelessly Republican States, for local issues, and candi- 
dates even, are handicapped; but the result in Vermont on Tues- 
day admonishes us, and there can be no harm in giving voice to 
the admonition, that the harmonious cooperation of all and the 
elimination of personal, factional, and unimportant differences, 
involving no surrender of principle, are essential to success.” 


Editor Pulitzer, of 7Ze World, in his letter, suggests that Judge 
Parker abandon his “too judicial” attitude, and throw more “ in- 
spiration, energy, promptness, and aggressive impulse” into the 
cantpaign, and not let the canvass be “ mismanaged” by “ small 
politicians.” To quote: 


“The result in Vermont reported to-day should be accepted as 
Remember that the largest 


a warning, not as a discouragement. 
total vote ever cast in Ver- 
mont is only fifty-six thou- 
sand, about one-tenth of 
the vote of New York City 
alone. The Democratic 
vote is usually only ten or 
twelve thousand, and was 
never more than twenty 
thousand, which is less than 
the Democratic vote in 
single wards in New York. 
It is absurd to suppose 
that the result of the Pres- 
idential election is decided, 
or even foreshadowed, in 





NATIONAL ELECTION 
INDECISIVE. 


GARFIELD 
ELECTED. 


1896, 








the fastnesses and farms REP 2500 
of the litthe Green Moun- 

tain State. The contest is 91 

to be fought out in New 

York, the Empire State, 40900 
whose habit it is to vote CLEVELAND MCKINLEY 
independently ; in the rich ELECTED. rantecmbaneee 


and populous industrial 
cities of Connecticut and 
New Jersey; on the wide 
plains and in the busy 
marts of Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, and I}linois, and in the 
doubtful States of the farther West. There are signs of a re- 
action against protection, privilege, and plutocracy; against per- 
sonal government, militarism, extravagance, and the political 
power of the trust. Mr. Roosevelt's weakness as a candidate in 
his own State has been demonstratéd at every election. Should 
he carry the country in November, as it is possible that he may, 
the adverse vote of New York would serve as a salutary check on 
his usurpation of power, and no effort should be spared to secure 
this result. The lesson of the Vermont election is that the Inde- 
pendents and the Democrats must work with increased vigor and 
under a more thorough system. Truth may be self-evident, but 
it is not self-enforcing. Truth is mighty, but it will not prevail 
without all the aids of publicity. Truth must be proclaimed, illus- 
trated, established, enforced. Most important of all, Truth must 
have a leader. 

“The result of the Vermont election makes it, in my judgment, 
all the more imperative that Judge Parker shall realize and per- 
form his duty to the millions of honest voters who seek no office, 
look for no personal gain in this election; but who see in him an 
ideal and a hope, and aspire to preserve through him the institu- 
tions they love. The people need a judicial Chief Magistrate, 
but not too judicial a candidate. The judge is trained to look at 
both sides of a case; the candidate should have his hands full in 
looking after his own. From the judge is expected cautious de- 
liberation; from the candidate, inspiration, energy, promptness, 
and aggressive impulse. It is the part of a leader to lead in the 
combat of ideas, in the conflict of principles, in the denunciation 
of public wrongs, in the presentation and enforcement of Truth. 


6,500 above the 25,000 mark. 
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When the Republican majority in Vermont, in the September election of a Presidential 
year, falls below 25,000,a Democratic national victory in November is looked for; when it 
rises above 25,000 a Republican victory is expected. This year the Republican majority is 


VERMONT AS A POLITICAL BAROMETER. 
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“It is because I so strongly desire Judge Parker’s election that 
I speak so plainly on this subject. I admire his judicial tempera- 
ment. I appreciate the great personal sacrifices he has made in 
accepting the nomination. But, having accepted it, I earnestly 
beg of you, when you see him to-morrow at Esopus, to urge that 
he accept also the full responsibilities of his position; that he will 
not permit the campaign in New York—the pivotal State—to be 
mismanaged by the small politicans who beset him; that he will 
in the next sixty days be even more than heretofore the people’s 
leader and teacher, their tribune and advocate.” 


SUCCESS OF THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


FEW months ago some of the newspapers seemed to regard 

the St. Louis Exposition as doomed to failure on the finan- 

cial side. It will be remembered that then the revenue from the 
Exposition fell so far below the estimates of the directors that 
some uneasiness was evinced in government circles as to their 
ability to meet the semimonthly payments on the government 
loan. Now the daily receipts cover the daily expenses and leave 
a margin of about $10,000. 
It is reported that more 
than half the government 
loan of $4,690,000 to the 
fair has been repaid on 
the dates promised, and the 
rest will be cleared off 
promptly. The attendance 
for four complete months, 
May to August inclusive, 
is placed at 9,119,556. The 
attendance at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago for the 
corresponding months was 


CLEVELAND 
ELECTED. 


HARRISON 
ELECTED. 


13,775,026. 

“The people are being 
impressed with the fact not 
only that the fair is of un- 
precedented magnitude,” 
says the Chicago Record- 
Herald,“ but that it is of 
superb quality, and not 
likely to be equaled in any 
respect for many years.” 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat declares that the fact that there is a 
margin on the right side in the receipts “marks the complete suc- 
cess of the great undertaking in all respects,” and it goes on to 
Say : 








MCKINLEY 
ELECTED. 


“In all the stages of preparing for the fair and in conducting it 
St. Louis has been well aware that, in addition to the difficulties 
that could be foreseen, others would arise, and that certain serious 
questions in the case could not be answered in advance. One of 
these related to the extent of the desire to visit even the greatest 
of international expositions at this time, and in this part of the 
world. A happy solution of the point has arrived. The people 
are streaming in from all localities, and the tide from distant 
States and countries is rising steadily. Most of the Eastern visit- 
ors fixed their coming for the autumn, a season of proverbial com- 
fort and beauty in the Mississippi Valley. November, as a rule, 
is a mild, agreeable month in St. Louis, and the prolongation of 
the fair until December 1 is a wise provision. There will be no 
better time to study the countless instructive features grouped in 
the vast palaces. With so many attractions and distractions on 
every hand, it is not easy to get down to the solid departments, 
but the time approaches when the motto must be, ‘ Now, or 
Never.’ 

“Whether the favorable margin of fair receipts is to be much or 
little ig a matter of comparatively little interest to the people of 
this city. They rejoice that the exhibition is a triumph in its 
material objects. Making money was not one of them. A world’s 
fair that clears off its obligations is a sufficient financial success. 
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Its purpose is something far above the box-office point of view. 
The last doubt has been removed in St. Louis. The multitudes 
are coming. They want to see what has been organized with in- 
finite public-spirited labor and at great cost. A failure in the at- 
tendance would have been a reproach on the country, and, in fact, 
on civilized appreciation and interest in current progress.” 

The Atlanta Constitution remarks : 

“ Whatever opposition may have been offered at the time to the 
attitude of the Government as creditor to an enterprise of merely 
semi-public nature, the news that it will be reimbursed without 
delay and that the fair stands to realize handsome profits, will be 
very gratifying to the public generally. The enormous detailed 
work of the exposition was projected, inaugurated, and is being 
maintained at a time not notable for bulging prosperity in many 
sections of the country, and much credit is due President Francis 
and the unselfish men associated with him for their herculean 
efforts compelling the success of the undertaking. Praise is due 
also to the private and corporate money interests, which evinced 
a willingness to come to the aid of the exposition in the hour of 
its apparent need.” 


IS THE CAMPAIGN HONEST? 


HE favorite Democratic explanation of the cefeats of 1896 
and 1900 has been the charge that the elections were bought 

by immense corruption funds contributed to the Republican 
treasury by the trusts. The accusation is renewed this year by 
Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Dem.), which avers that the 
Republicans are trying to influence the voters with money. The 
Republican campaign fund in 1896, according to 7he American, 
amounted to $6,000,000; in 1900 it amounted to $5,000,000, and 
this year it has already reached $6,750,000, with enough more in 
sight to bring it toa round $10,000,000. Moreover, Zhe American 
knows just what each trust has contributed. William Rockefeller 
had a rather chilly feeling toward Mr. Roosevelt, we learn, until 
the torpedo-boat Chauncey anchored between the Japanese de- 
stroyer and the Standard Oil warehouse at Shanghai; but upon 
hearing of that, “he is reported to have flung up his hat for Roose- 
velt” and “sent word to Bliss to draw on his corporation for any 
amount up to $1,000,000.” J. Pierpont Morgan, too, we are told, 
regarded Mr. Roosevelt without enthusiasm until the Administra- 
tion appointed his banking firm the fiscal agents to handle the 














“HE’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME!” 


A cartoon, by Davenport, published in the New York Zvenxing Mai/ and other 
Republican papers. and circulated as a campaign poster. 
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$40,000,000 Panama payment—* now Morgan can not do too much 
for the President.” The steel trust is put down for $750,000, the 
sugar trust for $800,000, and the other trusts for smaller amounts, 
down to the “ Uneeda” biscuit trust, which comes forward with a 
modest $200,000. To turn from one Democratic authority to 
another, the New York /Vor/d (Dem.) lets us into the secret of 
how all this isdone. Chairman Cortelyou, it recalls, was formerly 
head of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and as chief in- 
quisitor of the trusts he knows their crimes and can threaten them 
with all the terrors of the law unless they pay up. The other 
Democratic papers do not seem to be taking up this idea of Mr. 
Cortelyou’s operations, however, and the Detroit “yee Press (Ind. 
Dem.) remarks concerning 7he American’s story that “about all 
there appears to be lacking to make that $10,000,000 Republican 
campaign fund a reality is the first figure.” A peculiar feature of 
the discussion of corruption in this campaign is the fact that little 
or nothing is being said about Democratic corruption, whether 
because Democratic incorruptibility is taken for 
reverse, is not stated. 


granted, or the 


Albert Halstead assures us, ina Review of Reviews article, that 
the Republican campaign is being conducted along the lines of 
strictest morality. “In the solicitation of money,” he declares, 


“there are no promises and no pledges to corporations or others.” 
Further : 


“The campaign for the election of Theodore Roosevelt to the 
Presidency will be conducted in harmony with the high ideals that 
have controlled his political career. The Presidency will not be 
mortgaged to any interest. No corrupt use of money to debauch 
the electorate, and no shady transactions to achieve success, will 
besmirch his record or belie his preachments. He would not 
accept the Presidency tainted with fraud. Chairman Cortelyou 
would not be a party to corrupt practises. The President and his 
manager are in full accord on this.” 


The editor of the magazine, however, who is high in Republican 


councils (Dr. Albert Shaw), tempers this sweeping statement by 
the following editorial paragraph upon it: 


“It is fairly certain, therefore, that we shall have good inten- 
tions on both sides as respects the use of money to promote suc- 
cess, altho everybody familiar with political conditions is sadly 
aware that in extensive parts of the Eastern States which are to 
form the battle-ground there is shocking venality. The fact that 














NO COMPLAINTS. 
“He's GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME!” 
(With suitable acknowledgments to the Republican campaign committee.) 
—Opper in the New York American. 


CAMPAIGN REPARTEE. 
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voters can be bought creates a strong temptation to make careless 
use of campaign funds, especially in States necessary to victory 
and abounding in voters who always expect to be paid for coming 
to the polls.” 


The editor of Hlarper's Weekly, in looking at this aspect of the 
campaign, beholds Chairman Cortelyou menaced by two perils. 


He observes: 


“Our present practical diagnosis of the situation is that the chief 
danger to the Republican ticket lies in the big campaign funds 
utilized successfully by Mr. Hanna in 1896 and 1go0. Each year 
more than five millons of dollars were raised and expended. A 
good many of these dollars went, of course, for literature, clerical 


























THE SIAMESE TWINS. 


** Surely, you wouldn’t ask any one but me to make tariff laws for my brother!” 
—Walker in the Charleston Post. 


and oratorical expenses, etc., but a very fair percentage must have 
gone to ‘ workers.’ There is no such direct vote-buying nowa- 
days as there was when Indiana was spiit up into blocks of five, 
but there is no doubt that many, many thousands of tried and true 
citizens, who incidentally have the privilege of voting, were paid 
pretty liberally for the time they gave in the service of the Repub- 
lican management in 1896 and 1900. Now every politician is 
awake to the danger of suddenly withdrawing rations previously 
supplied to this class of mercenaries. Resentment but mildly ex- 
presses their sentiment; revenge takes possession of their hearts, 
and is supplemented by a very practical determination to ‘ teach 
*em a lesson.’ How large the class is this year can not be esti- 
mated with accuracy by one not in possession of the private 
records of the recent campaigns, but it is pretty big and it is con- 
fined within the borders of States where every vote counts. There 
are two reasons why we consider that in this condition lies the 
chief menace to Republican prospects. One is that there exists 
no common peril making possible the raising of so great a fund, 
and the other is that Mr. Cortelyou would not know what to do 
with it if he had it. Moreover, we do honestly believe that both 
he and his chief would rather be beaten than profit by unworthy 
agencies. So there you are!” 


The Pittsburg Post (Dem.) emphasizes as follows the idea that 
Chairman Cortelyou is using his knowledge of trust offenses as a 
contribution-extractor : 


“ There never was a more scandalous abuse of power or a more 
unprincipled defiance of decent public opinion than was this trans- 
fer by President Roosevelt of an official investigator and curber 
of great corporations to be a solicitor and collector of campaign 
funds from them. It multiplies the evils of the spoils and plunder 
system in politics. 

“ The department of commerce was instituted, on the President’s 
theory, to be a corrector of the abuses and corrupt political power 
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of trusts and great corporations. In reality it is made an incen- 
tive and ally to strengthen this pernicious power. It providesa 
safe and sure plan by which the trusts can pay their debts to the 
party that sustains and creates them. That is what the whole 
business means. It is to extract pay from corporations and com- 
binations for what the government largess confers on them. That 
is the common talk of the day. It makes an auction-block of the 
suffrages of the people. Peddles out concessions and favors for 
great donations of money for political purposes. It corrupts the 
whole body of our politics and demoralizes the people. It en- 
forces the truism that protection is the mother of the trusts, the 
creator of their tremendous power in politics and the arbiter of 
government favors, which mean government money applied to 
corrupting political purposes.” 





GOVERNOR LA FOLLETTE ON THE. 
WISCONSIN SPLIT. 


OBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, governor of Wisconsin and 
the central figure in the controversy now raging within the 
lines of the Republican party of that State, declares it to be a fight 
between the people and the railroads for the legislative control of 
the State. In stating his side of the case in Collier's Weekly, 
Governor La Follette presents himself as the champion of the 
people’s rights, and promises that if he wins he will make the rail- 
roads pay up the $5,000,000 taxes which they owe the State. On 
the other hand, he believes that if he is defeated the railroads will 
continue to have their own way. The main issues back of the 
Republican quarrel relate, according to him, to the corporation 
control uf the state government, equal taxation, and a primary 
election law. Governor La Follette endeavors to show that for 
more than ten years he has persistently directed the attention of 
the people to the legislative corruption arising out of the present 
caucus system of nomination. Under this system, he holds, the 
railroads have taken a direct part in the legislation of the State 
and have been taxed according to their reported earnings. This, 
Governor La Follette says, “ amounted to a self-assessment.” He 
has been attempting to obtain legislation by which the people may 
choose, by direct nomination as well as by direct election, the 
officers to govern the State, thus doing away with machine and 
lobby rule. The governor states that in 1898 both parties in Wis- 
consin declared for the “ just and equal taxation of each individual 
and every corporation transacting business within the State, and 
for the nomination of all candidates by direct vote.” 

In 1900 and in 1902 these pledges were renewed in the Re- 
publican platform, but each time, Governor La Follette charges, 
the Administration has been defeated in its efforts to bring 
about these reforms. In some instances men have accepted nomi- 
nations tho “ secretly pledged to violate the promises of the party,” 
and “railroad companies, many large manufacturers and favored 
shippers boldly and openly coerced their employees into voting at 
the caucusses and into active campaign service against the Admin- 
istration.” But the chief obstructions to the governor in fulfilling 
the platform pledges have been the minority wing of his party and 
a lobby representing the railroads. 
point: 


The governor writes on this 


“Tt can not be claimed that these pledges were not understood. 
The issues were discussed throughout the State in every precinct 
again and again, year after year, by the press, by pamphlets, 
speeches, and addresses. And yet the will of the majority has 
been overthrown. The promises made in 1898, in 1900, and in 
1902 have been violated or only partially fulfilled. For years a 
powerful lobby, representing public-service corporations, joined 
with the minority, representing the old political machine which 
ruled Wisconsin legislation for a generation, have succeeded in 
defeating pledges made in good faith by the party in convention 
and approved in full faith by the people at the polls. A constant 


warfare has been made upon a Republican Administration which 
has committed no crime, been guilty of no wrong, unless it be 
wrong to endeavor to keep the promises made by the Republican 
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conventions and ratified by the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple in the elections.” 

This year La Follette’s platform, in addition to commending the 
primary election measure and approving the law passed for ad va- 
lorem taxation of railroads, pledges the enactment of a law “ creating 
a street-railway commission, empowered to fix and enforce reason- 
able transportation charges so far as they are subject to state con- 
trol.” The“ stalwart” faction, which is headed by the two United 

States Senators and all the prominent Republican politicians of 
the State, seems to be opposed to La Follette on, these points. 
The Democrats of Wisconsin have seized this opportunity and 
have placed in their platform a plank calling for a primary elec- 
tion measure. 

Governor La Follette goes into detail regarding the state con- 

vention at which the split occurred and shows why the convention 
which named him for governor should receive the national party’s 
approval. He regards the action of the national committee in 
throwing out his delegates to the Chicago convention as “ the work 
of a railroad aggregation responding to the demands of railroad 
presidents over the country, who had rushed to the relief of the 
presidents of the Wisconsin roads.” Both Republican conven- 
tions named the same thirteen Presidential electors. In spite of 
the fact that the “stalwart” faction has been recognized by the 
national Republicans, the case has been brought before the state 
Supreme Court to decide which faction is “regular” and under 
which head the names of the thirteen electors are to be placed. 
Under a provision of the state law, eleven of these electors have 
already demanded that their names be placed on the La Follette 
ticket. Governor La Follette says further: 


“The real parties to this Supreme Court case are the railroads 
upon one side and the people of the State upon the other. If the 
bolters, backed from the beginning by the railroads, win, it will 
naturally lead the corporations to hope for the defeat of the Ad- 
ministration, and with it the repeal or nullification of the new rail- 
way tax law, which makes an increase of upward of seven hundred 
thousand dollars in their taxes. The defeat of the Administration 
ticket would insure the defeat of all legislation to establish a rail- 
way commission with power to reduce their transportation charges 
in Wisconsin to a reasonable rate, lopping off at least twenty-five 
per cent. of excess charges now made to Wisconsin shippers over 
the amount paid for like shipments in Illinois and Iowa, where 
they are complaining of excessive rates. The defeat of the Ad- 
ministration ticket would mean the surrender of the State’s claim 
for the collection of hundreds of thousands of dollars in past-due 
‘taxes, out of which the companies have defrauded the State year 
after year, under the old license fee law for the taxation of rail- 
roads, by regularly withholding from the reports of their gross 
earnings in round numbers a million dollars a year. This has 
been disclosed under an investigation of railroad books and ac- 
counts, prosecuted by this Administration, extending back over a 
period of only five years, in which over five millions of dollars of 
gross earnings not reported for taxation have been discovered. 
Verily, the railroads are the real parties in interest behind the case 
now pending in the Supreme Court.” 


“With the success of the national ticket eliminated,” says the 
Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.) in commenting on the article, “ good 
citizens would wish for the triumph of the governor. . . . On the 
general surface the La Follette cause is right and the Senatorial 
Clique is wrong.” The Milwaukee Sen¢ine/ (Rep.), chief organ of 
the “stalwart” faction, replies to the governor as follows: 


“No amount of abuse of corporations will be permitted to side- 
track the real issue—good government and honest Administration 
—this fall. The demagogical cant about the right of the people 
to vote directly for the nomination of candidates for office coming 
from a man whose Administration is smothered in scandals will 
deceive few voters when the facts are presented to them from the 
platform in every school district in the State. . . . It is a safe bet, 
however, that when the record of this Administration is finally and 
completely written no Republican will be found who would even 
Suggest his election to the office of dog-catcher....... 

If Governor La Follette can make himself believe that he can 
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win permanent success by playing the Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde 
roles, he is counting on accomplishing more than mortal man has 
ever been able to perform. Even John Alexander Dowie, the 
premier religious charlatan, can not hold permanent sway over his 
misguided, fanatical followers, and the political Dowie, R. M. 
La Follette, is in much more serious difficulties because of pend- 
ing exposures to be added to those which already have proved that 
his Administration is honeycombed with corruption.” 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 


IAO-YANG’S failure to turn out another Sedan is a reverse 


for the newspaper prophets. Ever since the war commenced 


they have been looking for a Sedan; but Sedan is now abandoned, 
and the scene is changed to “the retreat from Moscow,” with 
Kuropatkin, in the réle of Napoleon, hurrying his shattered army 


along through an inhospitable country. A Russian official in St. 


Petersburg was quoted recently as saying that the Russian plans 
for the future “depend largely on the Japanese.” While awaiting 
these future developments, our newspaper war critics are express- 
ing their admiration for the Russian and Japanese soldiery, who 
fought almost continuously for thirteen days, the Japanese fling- 
ing themselves again and again at the Russian works around Liao- 
Yang, and the Russians hurling them back with equal fury. It is 
reported from St. Petersburg that Kuropatkin had about 143,000 
men, and Oyama is thought to have had about 200,000, a total of 
nearly 350,000. The Russians state their losses to be 17,000 and 


the Japanese place theirs at 17,539. These losses are com- 


pared with the 55,000 loss at Gettysburg, where 180,000 men were 
engaged for three days; and with the losses at Waterloo, where 
57,000 out of a total of 190,000 were killed or wounded in one day. 
At Leipsic, in 1813, 480,000 men were in battle for three days, 
with a total loss of 116,000 killed, wounded, and captured. Many 
smaller battles show a greater percentage of loss than Liao-Yang. 
To restate the plan of the battle in a word, the Russian center 
and right withstood the Japanese until Kuroki tried to turn their 
left flank; then Kuropatkin reinforced his left wing heavily and 
held Kuroki back while he withdrew his main army to the north. 


Fine Soldiery, Poor Strategy.—“ My honest opinion is that 
there was nothing strategically excellent in the handling of either 
army. If strategical success has been attained by either belliger- 
ent, the honors rest with General Kuropatkin, who can declare 
he has defeated the main object of the Japanese operations. 

“ As to the tactics of the Russians, they obviously cling to the 
cardinal error of overmanning defensive positions, while the sole 
spirit of the Japanese tactics, as illustrated by the operations of 
the divisions under the command of General Oku, was sledge- 
hammer frontal attacks. 

“That General Oku commands the finest infantry in the world 
I am satisfied. I do not believe that any other army could for 
five consecutive days deliver eight unsuccessful general infantry 
assaults against intrenchments and still persevere. 

“ Of the cavalry of either belligerent I know nothing, there being 
no evidence that the mounted branches accomplished anything 
anywhere in the Liao-Yang campaign.”—7he New York Times's 
Correspondent. 

A Plan to Block Russia.— “The present operations must 
soon slacken from exhaustion, and it is likely Mukden constitutes 
the final goal of the present campaign. The further course which 
Japan will pursue will then become a matter of intense interest. 
If she turns the conquered territory over to China, as we suggested 
yesterday and as she has promised, she will .be doing just what 
Russia has all along declared she herself intended todo. Efforts 
by Russia to regain the lost ground would in that event strip from 
her action all the diplomatic pretenses which she has heretofore 
employed and would exhibit her policy without disguise as one of 
aggression upon the Chinese Empire. 

“This phase of the situation would be emphasized if Mukden 
should be turned over to the Chinese army under General Ma. It 
would be in keeping with Japan’s astute policy to make the Chi- 
nese Government a buffer between herself and ejected Russia, and 
such a maneuver would give the struggle a new aspect by putting in 
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Russia’s way obstacles of an international character. Russia could 
strike at Japan on the sea or innorthern Korea without raising com- 
plications involving the question of Chinese neutrality, and the indif- 
ference with which Japan has treated Russian military operations 
in northeastern Korea looks like a willingness to let that region 
remain as a war zone. If Russia proves obdurate to any sugges- 
tions of a settlement, Japan may have recourse to the policy of 
restoring southern Manchuria to China while retaining Liao-Tung 
peninsula as Russia’s successor in the cession made by China of 
that region. Such an arrangement would leave out Korea as 
ground upon which Russia could continue the war without violating 
Chinese territory, and the care with which Japan has fortified her 
position and enlarged her resources in that country suggests that 
she has all along contemplated the possibility of being eventually 
compelled to rest upon the defensive. Baron Hayashi at London 
long ago outlined such a course.”— 7he Pittsburg Gazette. 

No Hope of Early Peace.—“ It is difficult to conceive of the 
Russian autocracy humbly yielding to Japan after only one cam- 
paign, however disastrous that campaign may be. Russia has too 
much at stake to accept defeat without making as long and des- 
perate a struggle as possible. What is known as prestige and 
‘honor’ would be utterly lost if the empire failed to show itself 
possessed of dogged resolution in the face of adversity. Russia 
has too many enemies elsewhere, and her interests in the conti- 
nent of Asia are too vast to permit this war to end with an easy 
Japanese victory. 

“The autocracy, too, must feel that the whole system of Czar- 
ism may be at stake. It was never more severely criticized by 
the rest of the civilized world than it is to-day; it never carried a 
heavier load of odium; it never before has been brought more 
sharply into contrast with the contrary principle of democracy. 
A humiliating demonstration of the weakness of absolutism at just 
the point where it was supposed to be most efficient might now 
lead to the overthrow of the Russian Government at home. Rus- 
sian statesmen can not have forgotten that the present French 
republic arose over the ruins of the second Napoleonic empire. 
If Kuropatkin has been able to escape the fate of Bazaine at Metz 
and of the French Emperor at Sedan, the autocracy at home are 
not likely to invite the spread of the spirit of revolution through 
lack of energy and stubbornness in carrying on the war. 

“The Russian oligarchy’s chances in a long war are not easy to 
estimate. but it would be a mistake to assume, as so many do, that 
it is not still capable of great efforts. The valor of Russian sol- 
diers is not to be denied, and certainly the battle of Liao-Yang 
fails to prove that Russia is positively a military weakling. There 
has thus far been no such display of impotency, stupidity, and 
military ineptitude as France displayed in 1870, and France was 
reputed to be the greatest military Power in Europe when the 
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MERELY A QUESTION OF AMMUNITION. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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war with Prussia broke out. Russia is fighting her enemy ata 
distance of 5,000 miles, and the enemy is acknowledged to be as 
brilliant, resourceful, and brave as the world has seen in many a 
year. To determine whether Russia has made a disgraceful exhi- 
bition of her military prowess, it were necessary first to consider 
whether any other European Power, placed at the western end of 
the Siberian Railroad in this conflict could have done much better. 
It is probable that the Germans, with their greater aptitude for 
scientific preparation and attention to detail, and their superior 
thoroughness in conception and execution, could have made a bet- 
ter record up to date than the Russians have, yet it is very doubt- 
ful that any nation in Europe could by this time have brought the 
Japanese to their knees. The tremendous momentum, both mate- 
rial and spiritual, with which Japan began the war, was bound to 
carry her far against any Power in the world that met her in the 
mountains and on the plains of Manchuria. 

“The Russian masses are deserving of pity, with the prospect 
of a long and perhaps hopeless war before them. Their poverty 
will be intensified, while their sons will be sacrificed by the tens of 
thousands. We may count it one of the cruelest wars that the 
spirit of imperialism, the clutch for empire, has brought upon any 
people.”— Zhe Springfield Republican. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S CHALLENGE TO THE 
DEMOCRATS. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S attitude in his letter of ac- 
ceptance is described by the Philadelphia Press, a strongly 
Republican paper, as that of “a political gladiator.” He stands 
firmly upon the acts and policies of his Administration, and defies 
the opposition to declare their policy clearly upon any one of them. 
Panama, executive “encroachment,” the coal strike, the merger 
suit, the gold standard, capital and labor, the civil service, the 
tariff and the trusts, the deficit, and the Philippines are all dis- 
cussed, and the Administration policies defended. The discord 
and indecision of the Democrats on some of these issues are treated 
with sarcasm, and they are asked to state plainly whether they in- 
tend to reverse any of the policies now in force. His arguments 
for his policies are in the main the same ones that have been 
urged before, and which have been considered from time to time 
in these columns. What is new is his note of challenge, through- 
out the letter, defying the Democrats to declare their intention to 
reverse any part of the Republican program. He says in his con- 
cluding paragraph : 
“There is not a policy, foreign or domestic, which we are now 
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carrying out which it would not be disastrous to reverse or aban- 
don. If our opponents should come in and shouid not reverse our 
policies, then they would be branded with the brand of broken 
faith, of false promise, of insincerity in word and deed; and no 
man can work to the advantage of the nation with such a brand 
clinging tohim. If, on the other hand, they should come in and 
reverse any or all of our policies, by just so much would the nation 
as a whole be damaged.” 


He taunts the opposition party with its family jars and indeci- 
sion thus: 


“It is difficult to find out from the utterances of our opponents 
what are the real issues upon which they propose to wage this 
campaign. it is not unfair to say that, having abandoned most of 
the principles upon which they have insisted during the last eight 
years, they now seem ata loss, both as to what it is that they 
really believe, and as to how firmly they shall assert their belief in 
anything. In fact, itis doubtful if they venture resolutely to press 
a single issue. As soon as they raise one they shrink from it 
and seek to explain it away. Such an attitude is the probably in- 
evitable result of the effort to improvise convictions, for, when 
thus improvised, it is natural that they should be held in a tenta 
tive manner. 

“The party now in control of the Government is troubled by no 
such difficulties. We do not have to guess at our own convictions, 
and then correct the guess if it seems unpopular. The principles 
whigh we profess are those in which we believe with heart and 
soul and strength. Men may differ from us; but they can not 
accuse us of shiftiness or insincerity. The policies we have pur- 
sued are those which we earnestly hold as essential to the national 
welfare and repute. Our actions speak even louder than our 
words for the faith that is in us. We base our appeal upon what 
we have done and are doing, upon our record of administration 
and legislation during the last seven years, in which we have had 
complete control of the Government. We intend in the future to 
carry on the Government in the same way that we have carried it 
on in the past. 

“ A party whose members are radically at variance on most vital 
issues, and, if united at all, are only united on issues where their 
attitude threatens widespread disaster to the whole country, can 
not be trusted to govern in any matter. A party which, with facile 
case, changes all its convictions before election can not be trusted 
o adhere with tenacity to any principle after election.” 


Chis letter “will be enough to satisfy the minds of independent 


\ vters that if elected Mr. Roosevelt proposes to press forward his 
costly and dangerous imperialistic schemes,” declares the New 
York Hera/d (Ind.); and the New York Wor/d (Dem.) says of his 
declared intention to continue his present policies: 


“The same policy of reckless extravagance in expenditures; of 
blustering overlordship toward the smaller states in this hemi- 
sphere, as outlined in the Cuban letter; of ‘ standing pat’ to the 
monopoly-fostering tariff; of dropping an attorney-general as soon 
as he had won a notable case against a combination of corpora- 
tions; of appointing an ex-official inquisitor of corporations a 
collector of campaign funds from them—the same policy of substi- 
tuting personal for constitutional government whenever the Presi- 
dent thinks he can ‘ do things’ quicker or better on his own motion 
than through the slower and old-fashioned methods of law. 

“Well, to paraphrase the great Lincoln: *‘ For those who like 
this sort of government, this is just the sort of government they 
would like.’ Mr. Roosevelt leaves no room for hope of reform or 
amelioration through the lessons of experience. He stands by 
everything he has ever done, and ‘ stands for’ everything he has 
ever said. If the people elect him, they will have four years more 
of ‘the same way.’” 


The N 
It says: 


ew York Press (Rep.) calls upon Judge Parker to reply. 


“Does Mr. Parker propose to disarm the navy and stop build- 
ing war-ships? Does he mean to reduce our little regular army 
of 60,000 to a few battalions, or does he want to wipe it out? 
Would he stop the work of reclaiming arid lands by irrigation? 
Would he adopt a niggardly and unjust policy toward the veterans 
who deserve the justice, if not the gratitude, of the wealthiest and 
most prosperous nation on earth ? Will he dare to advocate the 
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Gorman policy of abandoning the Panama Canal? Does he urge 
the lessening of postal conveniences to rural districts? Would he 
abolish the census bureau and the custom houses, and the con- 
sular and diplomatic service ? And does he mean to wipe out the 
Department of Justice, now so active against his friends of the 
trusts, and save something there ? Will hescuttle the Philippines 
in the first, second, third, or fourth year of his term? The sooner 
he would do that the more money he would save. 

“Mr. Parker, we are sure, will make no straightforward pledge 
to reverse any of the policies which he now condemns only by in- 
nuendo or indirection. If he should make one, he will not attempt 
to fulfil it, and if he should attempt to fulfil it, he probably would 
be prevented by his own party.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE Japs ought to call in James J. Hill to show them how to get possession of 
that Manchurian railroad.— The Atlanta Journal, 


THE baby llama in Lincoln Park is reported to be thriving. Nothing is said 
about the Younghusband.— The Chicago Evening Post. 

HAs ALREADY DISCOVERED KuROKI.—Kuropatkin may yet discover the 
North Pole if Oyama keeps on crowding him.— Zhe New York American. 


“ KUROPATKINED ” may be adopted by the baseball reporters as a word sig- 
nifying that one has been caught off his base.— 7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE Japanese soldier receives forty-five cents a month. Can not something be 
done to protect Russia against the pauper labor of Asia? — The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 


THE savage Igorrotes at St. Louis have given up dog meat and are clamoring 
for chicken. Some Methodist missionary has been working to good advantage.— 
The Washington Post. 


THE Japs consider it the greatest of good fortune to be killed in battle. Per- 
haps Kuropatkin is cunningly scheming to deprive them of the glory they covet. 
— The Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE Russians and Japs show no disposition to adopt General Corbin’s plan of 
having the fighting stopped at 3 p.M. each day in order to give the officers time to 
dress for dinner.— he Washington Post. 


An Esopus boy swallowed a Parker button the other day and suffered in- 
tensely until it was removed. There is at least one person in this country who 
now knows exactly how Mr. Bryan must feel.— 7he Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


THE Philadelphia Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has ar- 
rested a man for riding a sick donkey. The reason why Tom Taggart has given 
over all hopes of making a canvass in the Keystone State is now understood.— 
The Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 


By his presence at the opening of the ‘“ Subway Tavern,” a model saloon for 
the promotion of temperance,the Reverend Bishop Henry C. Potter has rendered 
the cause of sobriety a great service. His speech on that occasion has further- 
more shown this noble clergyman in his true greatness. We have repeatedly had 
occasion to express our high admiration for Bishop Potter for the manly stand 
he has taken regarding excise matters in general and the question of Sunday 
opening in particular. This new proof of his tolerance and liberal views must 
endear the reverend gentleman to the heart of every advocate of true temperance. 
—The American Brewer, New York. 
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THE WeEst—* What we want is wheat binders, not spellbinders.” 
—Brinkerhoff in the Toledo Blade. 








LETTERS AND ART. 


ARE BOOKS AND BOOKMEN PASSING AWAY 
IN GERMANY ? 


5 ie the writing of many books there is an end, according to one 

of the most prominent Russian publicists and journalists, 
whose pen-name is Boukva. Writing from Leipsic, long famous 
as one of the great centers of publishing, this observer says, in 
Moscow’s most liberal and respected daily, the Rousskya Viedo- 
mosti, that even in Germany, a country claiming intellectual 
preeminence, to say nothing of Europe at large, the business of 
writing and publishing serious and substantial books is decaying. 
The Leipsic publishers and book-dealers are as pessimistic as the 
best German authors, and congresses have been held to discuss 
remedies for the evil. The Russian journalist quotes a leading 
publisher as saying: 

“Yes, this business is dead—or at least dying. Books? Who 
now wants a book, and for what? Books are read nowadays only 
by professors, maniacs, pedants, and 
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literary situation is no better. The “street” is in control, and the 


street demands “light and entertaining” reading. It has become 
impossible to live by writing books.—7rauslation made for THE 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


EMILE ZOLA, NOVELIST AND REFORMER. 


M R. ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY, whose labors as 
. editor and translator have had a principal share in making 
the writings of Emile Zola familiar to the English public, tells, in 
a volume of some five hundred and fifty pages, the story of that 
remarkable Frenchman's life and work. Mr. Vizetelly depicts 
Zola as “certainly, and in some respects essentially, a reformer” ; 
and describes the growth of humanitarian and reforming passions 
in his heart and mind until “at last the ‘ novelist’ in Zola seemed 
as nothing.” Zola had, moreover, faith in his chosen methods, and 
the courage to persist undeterred through years of misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation. He was “a writer with a purpose, and 


one who wished to reach the ma- 





prisoners condemned to solitary con- 
finement. Books cost money and 
time, and contemporary readers have 
neither. Why should one pay several 
marks for a single book when for the 
same amount one can fill a whole 
shelf with manufactured periodical 
rubbish ? And how is one to get 
time for books when the struggle for 
existence hardly leaves a moment of 
leisure ? Men think of the existence 
of books either in railway carriages 
or—in bed, when they desire to fall 
asleep with the least delay.” 


The writer declares this outburst 
to be a somewhat paradoxical expres- 
sion of a general feeling. Authors 
complain of publishers, publishers 
blame the public and sneer at authors, 
while the public ignores both. To 
quote further: 


“The attitude of the publishers 
toward scientific men and authors is 
one of chilly indifference, even of 
scornful contempt. Often they de- 
cline even to receive men who come 
with applications or propositions of 
a business nature. To them evéry- 








jority.” On this point Mr. Vizetelly 
enlarges: 


“ If an author desires to bring about 
some reformation in the community, 
it is natural that he should begin by 
portraying it. Ifhe wish to elucidate 
certain social, scientific, and psycho- 
logical problems for the common 
good, it is essential that he should in 
the first case state them. In that 
event, say some pedants, he must 
confine himself to treatises of the 
accepted form. But the author an- 
swers No, for such treatises would 
not reach the greater number, and 
the purpose would then remain un- 
fulfilled. To reach them he must 
approach them in the only literary 
form for which they care: he must 
embody his views in novels. * I 
have, in my estimation,’ said Zola, 
‘certain contributions to make to the 
thought of the world on certain sub- 
jects, and I have chosen the novel 
as the best means of communication. 
To tell me that I must not do so is 
nonsense.’ ” 


But Zola has been accused of abus- 








thing is stale, antiquated, uninterest- 
ing, superfluous. Everything has 


EMILE ZOLA IN HIS LAST.DAYS, 


ing this means of communication. 
Mr. Vizetelly writes in denial of the 
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room. <A book which can count on ‘novelist’ in Zola seemed as nothing.” 


no more than a total sale of three or 

four thousand copies is rejected by publishers as a hopeless propo- 
sition. They will not put it out, at their risk, even if the author 
foregoes all compensation. 

“The pay for literary work is positively appalling in its beggar- 
liness; $250 for a book of many hundreds of pages, representing 
original work, is considered a good honorarium. Translations, 
literally, bring in cents, not dollars. The writing profession finds 
itself in a wretched condition.” 

The writer goes on to give further evidence of the decadence 
into which the book business has fallen. Serious as the German 
periodicals and newspapers are, he says. they devote astonishingly 
little space to book reviews and discussion of the literary output. 
The editors say that their readers skip lengthy reviews as duil 
matter, while short notices of a purely descriptive character are 


scarcely distinguished from “reading advertisements” that are 
paid for by the publishers. 


Finally, it is asserted that in the less intellectual countries the 





Zola confined himself to portraying 
the ulcers and sores of life is contrary 
to fact. He undoubtedly found more evil than good in the com- 
munity, and he insisted cn the evil because it was that which needed 
remedying. But he blamed nobody for extolling the higher side 
of life. He denounced the writers who cast a deceptive and often 
poisonous glamour over the imperfections of the world, he railed 
at many of the people who pretended to be very good, for he was 
not deceived by hypocrisy and cant; but, at the same time, he never 
held that mankind was naturally evil. He attributed its blemishes 
to its social systems, its superstitions, the thousand fallacies amid 
which it was reared, and his whole life was a battle with those fal- 
lacies, those superstitions, and those systems.” 


Mr. Vizetelly characterizes the famous Rougon-Macquart series, 
the twenty volumes of which were produced during a period of 
twenty-four years, as “an unexampled achievement.” “It is more 
self-contained than ‘La Comédie Humaine,’ in writing which 
Balzac really had no definite plan.” No volume of the Rougon- 
Macquart series, says Mr. Vizetelly, is in itself a really complete 
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work. “The series indeed is the book, the volumes are but chap- 
ters of it”—chapters of a work in whose pages appear twelve hun- 
dred human characters. In the following passage Mr. Vizetelly 
suggests the vast field of life depicted in these novels: 


“Members of one and another aristocracy, politicians and func- 
tionaries, judges and lawyers, medical men and other scientists, 
bishops and priests, generals and soldiers, company promoters, 
speculators and share- 
holders, schoolmasters 
and revolutionaries, 
bourgeois of Paris and 
the provinces, artists 
and shopkeepers, street 
hawkers, peasants and 
miners, workmen of in- 
numerable callings, pass 
across Zola’s stage. 
The reader enters the 
homes of all those 
classes; he goes from 
the palace to the hovel, 
from the dancing-hall to 
the coal-pit, from the 
cathedral to the boozing- 
hen, from the artist’s 
studio to the Chamber 
of Deputies, from the 
great drapery shop to 
the harlot’s boudoir; he 
sees Paris, her boule- 
vards, her slums, her 
promenades, her 
theaters, her quays, 
under twenty different 
aspects, at dawn, at 
noon, at night, in shine and rain and snow; he travels to the rocky 
shore of a boisterous and predatory sea; he finds fairyland in the 
magic garden of the Paradou; he roams the bleak coal country of 




















ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 
The author of a new biography of Zola. 


the north; he is buffeted by the mistral and scorched by the blaz- 


ing sun of Provence; he gazes on La Beauce,. an ocean of waving 
corn, and on the battle-fields af Sedan, strewn with the dead and 
dying. Religion, politics, sociology, art, science, trade, agriculture, 
military affairs, life’s characteristics, duties, functions, errors, and 
aims, love, marriage, eating, drinking, and a hundred other matters 
are discussed before him. Beautiful friendships, confiding loves, 
ardent passions, terrible jealousies and rivalries, lofty aspirations, 
horrid lusts, generous sacrifice, deeds of bravery and virtue, cruelty 
and vengeance, greed, craft, and cowardice—in a word, both the 
nobility and the mire of life in turn confront one, in such wise that 
this Rougon-Macquart series is like a miniature world.” 





Mr. Vizetelly does not hazard an opinion as to how far Zola’s 
measure of success will be permanent, how far his work and 
memory will survive him. But of. the influence his writings have 
had on other authors, “not merely in France, but virtually all the 


world over,” we read: 


“Something of the naturalism of the Rougon-Macquart series 
at least found its way into the English novel, in which also there 
came a reflection of Zola’s later manner. . . . The late Mr. Frank 
Norris, the American novelist, was manifestly influenced by Zola’s 
later works; and it seems at least likely that various books by 
Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli would never have been 
written if Zola had not raised certain problems in such volumes as 
‘Lourdes’ and ‘ Rome.’ Of Mr. Thomas Hardy it may be said 
perhaps, as of Mr. George Moore, that he has at least occasion- 
ally worked on lines running parallel to those on which Zola 
worked for years. It would also be possible to enumerate a large 
number of instances in which Zola’s liberating influence has clearly 
appeared, even when his actual methods have not been followed. 
One may claim for him that he contributed largely and powerfully 
to free the modern novel from shackles, with a result which is 
conspicuous on all sides. Fiction, or at least that branch of 
it which claims to portray real life, isno longer the same as it was 
before he arose, and it seems hardly likely that it will ever revert 
to its former state.” 


Mr. Vizetelly admits that “the flagellation of vice which one 
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finds in the Rougon-Macquart novels” does not appear to have 
had any widespread effect in France, “tho it has undoubtedly 


, 


done good in individual cases.” But reforms are not accomplished 
in a day, remarks Mr. Vizetelly; “and in many instances authors 
may write in vain, even as the clergy may preach, if legislation 
does not come to their aid.” Zola, after setting forth the evil that 
was, “preached the cleanly and the fruitful life, brotherliness, 
equity, rectitude, and truthfulness.” His memory, concludes Mr. 
* will assuredly abide for many generations, for the world 


does not willingly forget those that teach it courage.” 


« 


Vizetelly, 


EMERSON’S EULOGY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


~ OME hitherto unpublished notes of Emerson’s on Shakespeare 
are printed in the current issue of Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 
They were written for the Boston celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth, but apparently were 
never used. The manuscript opens with the statement that 
“ Shakespeare’s fame is settled on the foundations of the moral 


and intellectual world. Wherever there are men, and in the de- 


gree in which they are civil, have power of mind, sensibility to 
beauty, music, the secrets of passion, and the liquid expression of 
thought, he has risen to his place as the first poet of the world.” 
It continues: 


“Genius is the consoler of our mortal condition, and Shake- 
speare taught us that the little world of the heart is vaster, deeper, 
and richer than the spaces of astronomy. What shocks of sur- 
prise and sympathetic power this battery, which he is, imparts to 
every fine mind that is born! We say to the young child in the 
cradle, ‘ Happy, and defended against Fate! for here is Nature, 
and here is Shakespeare waiting for you!’ °Tis our meter ef cul- 
ture; he is a cultivated man who can tell us something new of 
Shakespeare; all criticism is only a making of rules out of his 
beauties. He is as superior to his countrymen as to all other 
countrymen. He fulfilled the famous prophecy of Socrates, that 
the poet most excellent in tragedy would be most excellent in 
comedy; and more than fulfilled it, by making tragedy also a 
victorious melody, which healed its own wounds. In short, 
Shakespeare is the one resource of our life on which no gloom 
gathers; the fountain of joy which honors him who tastes it; day 
without night; pleasure without repentance: the genius which, in 
unpoetic ages, keeps poetry in honor, and, in sterile periods, 
keeps up the credit of the human mind. 

“ His genius has reacted on himself. Men were so astonished 
and occupied by his poems that they have not been able to see his 
face and condition, or say who were his father and his brethren, or 
what life he led: and, at the short distance of three hundred years, 
he is mythical, like Orpheus and Homer, and we have already 
seen the most fantastic theories plausibly urged, as that Raleigh 
and Bacon were the authors of the plays. Yet we pause ex- 
pectant before the genius of Shakespeare, as if his biography were 
not yet written: until the problem of the whole English race is 
solved.” 


Shakespeare, as we read further, “so invites the extremes that, 
while he has kept the theater now for three centuries, and, like a 
street bible, furnishes sayings to the market, courts of law, the 
senate, the common discourse,—he is yet to all wise men the com- 


panion of the closet.” Moreover: 


“There never was a writer who, seeming to draw every. hint 
from outward history, the life of cities and courts, owed them so 
little. You shall never find in this world the barons or kings he 
depicted. ‘Tis fine for Englishmen to say they only know history 
by Shakespeare. The palaces they compass earth and sea to 
enter, the magnificence and personages of royal and imperial 
abodes, are shabby imitations and caricatures of his,—clumsy 
pupils of his instruction. There are no Warwicks, no Talbots, 
no Bolingbrokes, no Cardinals, no Henry V., in real Europe, like 
his. The loyalty and royalty he drew was all his own. The real 
Elizabeths, Jameses, and Louises were painted sticks before this 
magician. 

“The unaffected joy of the comedy !—he lives in a gale—con- 
trasted with the grandeur of the tragedy: where he stoops to no 
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contrivance, no pulpiting, but flies an eagle at the heart of the 
problem, so here his speech is a Delphi, the great Nemesis that 
he is and utters. Whata great heart of equity is he! How good 
and sound and inviolable his innocency, that is never to seek, and 
never wrong, but speaks the pure sense of humanity on each occa- 
sion. He dwarfs all writers without a solitary exception. No 
egotism. The egotism of men isimmense. It concealed Shake- 
speare for a century. His mind has a superiority such that the 
universities should read lectures on him and conquer the uncon- 
querable if they can.” 

The paper closes with these whimsical remarks: “ The Pilgrims 
came to Plymouth in 1620. The plays of Shakespeare were not 
published until three years later. Had they been published earlier, 
our forefathers, or the most poetical among them, might have 
stayed at home to read them.” 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH VERSE. 
~HERE is no future for English verse,” said once the late 

Mr. Frederick Myers, a memorable scholar and poet; and 
he supported his statement by the argument that“ blank verse is 
worked out, and the rimes have all been used up.” In the last 
number of Zhe /nternational Quarterly Mr. Henry Newbolt, one 
of the most distinguished of the younger English poets, emphati- 
cally dissents from this pronouncement. “ English verse,” writes 
Mr. Newbolt, “will at any rate not come to an end because there 
is no possible future before it. On the contrary, it is a mine with 
more than one old seam unexhausted and a number of new seams 
almost unopened, tho here and there we may detect the shafts and 
pick-marks of past centuries about their approaches.” He con- 
tends that by permissible and in part precedented variations on 
the normal iambic measure we get “ practically no known limit to 


“rf 


the variety of blank verse.” In regard to lyric verse, he justifies 
his optimistic attitude by the suggestion that bad or partial rimes 
may be sometimes better than good ones, because of the relief 
they afford to a wearied sense. But his most significant conten- 
tion is that English verse is developing possibilities of expansion 
“by the exploration and conquest of new meters.” The new field 
of expansion is opened up by the recognition of stress as the natu- 
ral base of English rhythm. Our verse, says Mr. Newbolt, has 
long seemed uncertain whether it owed allegiance to the syllabic 
principle which governs French and Italian verse, or to the prin- 
ciple of stress. We read: 


“When we come to the fourteenth century, we find that in our 
own country these two lines of descent, the English and the 
French, have been united; stressed verse and syllabic verse have 
been joined together, and from the marriage has sprung the great 
and splendid dynasty of the English poets, tor before Chaucer’s 
time—that is, before the advent of the French influence—there is 
little or no English poetry in the modern meaning of the term. 

“The most curious thing about this union is that great as its 
success has been, the two elements have never quite settled down 
together; the English principle of stress has always struggled to 
free itself from the more rigid French principle of carefully num- 
bered syllables. Our blank verse, which is legally bound to con- 
tain exactly ten syllables, is found in our greatest poets to have 
sometimes only eight or nine, sometimes eleven or even twelve. 
Our lyric meters are often very loosely written and admit lines 
with a syllable lacking, or with extra syllables hopping and skip- 
ping here and there; the tacit understanding being that so long as 
the rhythm is preserved, that is, so long as the stresses are suffi- 
ciently represented, a little illegality in the syllables will be winked 
at. Sooner or later, then, it was sure to occur to some one to ask 
whether this organized hypocrisy was worth keeping up; whether 
stress pure and simple might not be a sufficient principle for com- 
posing meters suitable to our language. To how many it actually 
did occur we hardly know, but Coleridge was probably the first to 
state the proposition in public.” 


Coleridge’s “ Christabel” is an attempt to put the theory into 
practise. “Shelley, Moore, Matthew Arnold, and others, followed 
with poems written on the same principle, and now that the need 
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for fresh meters is more pressing, others are resorting to it more 
and more.” Mr. Newbolt cites the work of the English poet, Mr, 
Robert Bridges, in particular, as giving some idea of the range and 
power of what is “virtually a new instrument.” After quoting a 
number of examples of new rhythms from Mr. Bridge’s poems, he 
continues : 


“The occurrence of three or even four unstressed syllables be- 

tween two stresses in a line like that which describes the snow— 
Stealthily and perpétually séttling and loédsely lying 
is very rare in verse, and brings something of the gravity and self- 
restraint of prose and of the speaking voice as contrasted with 
song. And to say this is to offer a great guaranty for the future 
of English verse, for modern poetry seems to need, in order that 
it may be able to express modern thought, a vehicle less lyric in 
feeling, more staid, more calm, more fit for the speech of strenu- 
ous narrative and high philosophy. Walt Whitman saw the need, 
and overshot the mark in his hurry to reach it; but he came near, 
by his unaided instinct. toa music of the kind required, as any 
one may see who will read to himself that most beautiful of all his 
poems : 
A sight in camp in the daybreak gray and dim. 

Browning, too, knew that his thought was too great to be carried 
by a verse of light and elaborate construction and rapid artificial 
motions; the swing of a strong man’s walk in broad daylight was 
what he sought, and he only got it at the cost of grace.” 


From the lyric to the comic there is, Mr. Bridges says, nothing 
that can not be done in this field of rhythm; and it is perhaps, he 
concludes, not the least of the advantages of stressed verse that 
while it sounds as tho it were easier than any other, it is in reality 
most difficult to do well. It is, however, being done well, and, 
having its roots in native soil, will probably continue to prosper. 
In any case it has sufficiently shown that English poetry will at 
least not fail “because it has exhausted the possibilities of Eng- 
lish verse.” 





A VINDICATION OF MAGAZINE LITERATUR¢. 


URING recent months the magazine editor has been under 
a heavy fire of criticism. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, in a 
much-discussed article (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, May 28), has 
insisted that the fashion set by magazines is largely responsible 
for the “anemic” and “ bourgeois” qualities of American litera- 
ture; Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, of Chicago, adds the statement that 
“the matrons ... have edited the magazines, ruled the book- 
publishers, and broken the hearts of the poets”; and the senti- 
ments of both these writers are echoed by critics and newspaper 
correspondents. It is high time that the magazine editor’s side of 
the argument was heard, and Mr. Henry Mills Alden, of Harper's 
Magazine, comes to the defense of his fellow-craftsmen in 7he 
North American Review (September). He says, in part: 


“If Mrs. Peattie really meant to call magazine editors matrons 
-—that might seem original, and perhaps to some of the group un- 
pleasant, tho, for one, 1 don’t mind it; there is a kind of dignity 
in the title. But the context forbids this idea of a personal insinua- 
tion. She really refers to a very respectable class of women for 
whom I shall interpose no defense—they need none. . . . At least, 
in an experience of more than forty years in association witha 
publishing-house I have never known of any meddling on their 
part with the business, except in rare cases after the fact. ....-- 

“* Trilby ’ was published not only as a book, but as a magazine 
serial. It was not immoral, but it was unmoral—as unmoral as 
childhood is. Two or three matrons wrote protesting letters, but 
most of the few complaints made came from men. Thomas 
Hardy’s ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ was published serially in 
Harper's Bazar, and his‘ Jude the Obscure’ (under another title) 
in Harper's Magazine. \f publishers of books and magazines ert 
in this matter, it is likely to be on the side of daring, not from ad- 
venturous intention, but in unconscious innocence. They are rot 
afraid to confront Truth—even with a capital T. 

“Indeed, it is this very Truth, with all the candor and splendor 


that attend it and all its inherent majesty, that the best literature’ 


of to-day in books and magazines confronts without tremor. This 
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js as true of our literature as of our science. It is a direct and in- 
timate attitude, and we frankly credit the West with having helped 
us toit. But it is the trait of our time, as well in the East as in 
the West, however we may have come by it. It indicates a dis- 
tinct advance in our culture, which in literature brings us ever 
more and more face to face with the essential truths of life, just 
as in science it insists upon the closest scrutiny of physical 
phenomena. . 

To those who hold magazine editors responsible for the “ deteri- 
oration of literature,” Mr. Alden replies: 


“ There are magazines and magazines, of course, and a large num- 
ber of them are addressed to that outlying audience of which I have 
said that it has no inti- 
mate relation to the best 
culture of our time; and 
while some of these pe- 
riodicals like to be, and 
in many ways.are, inter- 
esting to very thoughtful 
readers, they could not 
depend upon these for 
their extensive patron- 
age. But the magazine 
whose constituency is 
limited to a cultivated 
audience, one which is 
constantly increasing 
with the steady advance 
of culture, can not meet 
the demands of that 
audience by the adop- 
tion of any standard 
lower than the best. It 
can not seek writers 
whose sole aim is popu- 
larity or those who have 
achieved only that. It 
must have the best cur- 
rent literature obtain- 
able and therefore the 
greatest writers of the 
time, and it gets these 
writers. The greatest 
novel of the year is being published serially in one magazine of this 
class. Who are the greatest writers of short stories and poems ? 
It is those whose work is appearing in our magazines from month 
to month.” 























HENRY MILLS ALDEN, 
Editor of Harfer’s Magazine. 


He contends that “the catholicity of maga- 


have done more than all other influences to 
build up our literature.” 


Continuing, Mr. Alden takes up the charges that contributors 
are required to “ write down” to the level of the magazines, and 
that “ magazine editors suppress individuality.” He declares that 
the complaint of the writers themselves is that they are expected 
to“write up” to the quality of magazine literature, and he says 
further: “It is individuality that the wise editor most eagerly 
looks for and most sedulously cultivates. Apart from the wholly 
worthless stuff offered, more contributions are rejected because 
their writers have made a point of accommodation than for any 
other reason. It is only as a writer expresses himself, utters his 
own note, that he has any value.” Mr. Alden concludes: 


“The intimate relation of the periodical publications of a coun- 
try to its literature has existed for more than two centuries. The 
earliest periodicals were guides to literature, and were almost 
technically bibliographical, intended of course for a select audi- 
ence. The coffee-house periodical of the eighteenth century, of 
which Zhe Spectator, The Tatler, and The Rambler were charac- 
teristic types, was addressed to the ‘ town’ and consisted of grace- 
ful essays on literary and social topics, contributed by the ‘ wits 
of the town,’ like Addison, Steele, and Johnson; and these contri- 
butions are a part of English classical literature. Later, Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine—the first to seek a general audience—and 
Blackwood’s, engaged the most brilliant as well as the most 
leamed writers of the day. The monthly magazines which fol- 
lowed these in rapid succession— 7emple Bar, The Cornhill, Col- 
burn’s, Bentlev’s Miscellany. and the rest, maintained a literary 
reputation equal to that of the best current literature. So it has 
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been in America. Of all that is important in our literature the 
span is so short as not to transcend the immediate observation of 
men now living; but from the first, and in the whole course of its 
development, the magazine has been eminently participant of such 
glory as it has shown. Poe wrote first for magazines his best 
stories, his best poems, his best literary criticism; and ever since 
his time, with rare exceptions, our great writers, both before and 
after the establishment of their reputations, have been inseparably 
associated with our periodical literature and have received from it 
their principal emolument. 

“The catholicity of magazines and their hospitality to young 
writers have done more than all other influences to build up our 
literature.” 


Tolstoy’s Contempt for Song.—It appears that since 
the publication of his“ What Is Art?” Count Tolstoy has changed 
his opinion about the value and importance of song, even of sim- 
ple, national folk-songs which he exalted in that work above 
elaborate and “intellectual” musical compositions like sonatas, 
symphonies, etc. The St. Petersburg Vovosti reports a conver- 
sation between a self-educated peasant poet, who composes 


songs, and Count Tolstoy. The latter advised the peasant to drop 


his composition, and expressed himself as follows : 


“ Song is a trivial and undesirable thing. Why should good and 
thoughtful men sing? In my country old men like to talk about 
worthy subjects, about faith, God’s will and life, and like to read 
good books. This is worthy of all praise. But what is singing? 
It may be compared to wine or tobacco—mere empty pastime, if 
not worse than that, since it often incites cruel and wicked deeds. 
In war song is considered essential; special music is written for 
soldiers, in order to excite and hypnotize them, just as liquor is 
served to them for the same purpose. There is no denying the 
power of song; but there is this difference between wine and song : 
the former makes people brave and bold, the latter only reconciles 
them to their fate and induces resignation. Song, in truth, is not 
a high manifestation of the human spirit; it is something sensuous 
and low. People acquire the habit of singing, but an exercise of 
will can rid us of it. Personally I have never cultivated the habit. 
I do not sing.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





NOTES. 


A NEW novel by Henry James, entitled “ The Golden Bowl,” is in the press, 
and will be issued before the novelist’s return to England. Mr. James is writing 
his “ impressions ” of America, after an absence of twenty-two years, and these 
will also be published in the not far distant future. 


GEORGETTE LE BLANC, the wife of Maurice Maeterlinck, has published a 
book entitled “* The Choice of Life.” It is described as “a story remarkable for 
its poetic sentiment.” Love of beauty and harmony and a demand for freedom 
of thought for women are the main characteristics of the book, 


The Bookman’s September list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows : 
1. The Crossing.— Churchill. 4. The Pillar of Light —Tracy. 
2. The Castaway.— Rives. 5. The Cost.— Phillips. 
3 


. Inthe Bishop’s Carriage— Michelson. 6. The Silent Places.—White. 


DANTE has been translated into Welsh. Says the London Jimes Literary 
Supplement: “ Hitherto the ecclesiastical color of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ has 
been enough to prejudice the Welsh bard against it, and even now the British 
rendering of the title ‘ Dwyfol Gan ’—Divine Song, shows the gap to be bridged 
between the Italian and the Puritan Welshman. Wales is certainly developing, 
and to that end casting out controversial theology and politics from her litera- 
ture. Her development will, we think, come upon the world with as great a sur- 
prise as that of the Japanese in other directions. Mr. Rees’s work is admirable, 
and this opportunity of using the Welsh rime has served him well, in freeing 
him from fetters which would have bound him in another language.” 


THERE is a wide field inthe Philippine Islands, says the Manila 7imes, for 
“ philological research, not in the mere classification and description of the vari- 
ous dialects, but in the collecting and recording of the legends and stories current 
among the different tribes scattered throughout the archipelago.” The same 
paper continues: “ Every custom, social or domestic; the ceremony attendant 
upon marriage, birth, or death, has its germ of history if we can but find it. The 
belief in ghosts, the worship of trees, animals, or of the stars, if interpreted 
aright will help in the solution of the great problem of the origin of man. The 
legends, descriptions of ceremonies and games, and the tribal songs can be col- 
lected by any one who is an intelligent and unprejudiced observer and the classi- 
fication and significance left to the student. Let the great unworked mine of 
legend and traditionary customs of the Philippines be exploited.” 








SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


EFFECTS OF EXPLOSIONS IN OPEN AIR. 


F we are to believe Leon Thomas, under whose auspices experi- 
ments have been made in Belgium with large quantities ot 
dynamite exploded in the open air, the destructive effects of such 
explosions are limited toa small area, and the fears of persons 
who live at some distance from magazines of high explosives are 
entirely unwarranted. Says M. Thomas, in an article contributed 
to La Nature (Paris, August 20): 

“ The effect of dynamite exploded in contact with solid bodies 
is well known and appreciated; but what may be the etfect pro- 
duced at a distance by the explosion of great quantities in open 
air? There are large quantities of dynamite near Hamburg and 
London, on the Elbe and the Thames. What risks do these cities 

















Fig. 1.—Explosion of a ton of dynamite (first phase). 


run in the case of accidents which, fortunately, have not hitherto 
happened ? This question was asked recently on the enactment 
of a regulation for the storage of explosives on the Scheldt. The 
vessels being loaded at a point situated 12 kilometers [7% miles] 
from Antwerp, could there be danger to the inhabitants and build- 
ings of that city ? There were no experimental data on the 
This being the case, the three Belgian dynamite manufac- 
tories offered to bear the expense of experiments that I was em- 
ployed to make. These took place on June 24, 1902, at the field 
of Bewerloo, in the presence of the governor of the province of 


subject. 


Antwerp, Inspector-General Guchez, and civil and military mem- 
bers of the Technical Explosives Commission. To show the 
effects of the explosions, there had been arranged around the fir- 
ing-point in all directions, and at distances varying from 5 to 5,000 
meters [16 feet to 3 miles], fifty fixed or movable screens and two 
cabins. of wood covered with tiles, with doors and glazed windows. 


The experiments were made 
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cabins the windows were broken outward and not inward, the panes 
of glass falling generally outside. 1t was concluded, from the pre- 
ceding facts, that the distance to which the appreciable mechanical 
effects of explosions 
extends increases 
only as the 





square 
root of the charge. 
“Figs. 1 and 3 il- 
lustrate well the two 
successive phases of 
the explosion. In 
the former we _ see 
the production of a 
globe of flame and 
fire that destroys all 
objects that it envel- 
In the second 
is shown the violent 
vertical projection of . 
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the gas. Atthesame Wi, it, 

time a sort of crater [°° 

is 4 »  j ee : : : 

. made in the Fig. 2—Diagram of a dynamite explosion (second 


ground, consuming 
on the spot the great- 
er part of the energy stored in the explosive. Fig. 2 represents 
the plan of an explosive, indicating the inrush of air horizontally 
that follows the vertical thrust of the gas, producing the phenom- 
ena of aspiration and return-shock. 

“The explosion of great quantities of dynamite in free air thus 
does not produce etfects that are destructive or dangerous to 
buildings and persons, except within a radius limited to 100 to 500 
meters for the greatest quantities of explosive that can be practi- 
cally stored together. Beyond this, up to 3,000 meters, in the zone 
of depression where the effects of the return shock are shown, the 
only injuries are broken window panes and dislodged tiles, with- 
out danger to persons or to solid constructions. 

“The experiments at Bewerloo are consequently reassuring to 
the inhabitants of cities and ports near which dynamite is em- 
barked, as well as to those who live near places where explosives 
are stored.”—7yanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


phase). 


HOW IRON RUSTS. 


i tye the rusting of iron is nota simple combination of the 

metal with oxygen, as was formerly supposed, is now cer- 
tain, and recent investigation indicates that it is dependent on con- 
ditions of temperature and electrical action that are yet incom- 
pletely understood. The subject is of the highest importance, 
since both our greatest and our most delicate constructions are 
now largely of iron or steel, and rust continually threatens and 
Says an editorial writer in 7he Electrical 
World and Engineer, noticing a preliminary inquiry into the sub- 


finally destroys them. 


ject summarized in The Proceedings of the Chemical Society : 
“The results suggest that electrolytic action is involved. It 
seems that when pure iron is 





with regulation cases of 25 





kilograms [55 pounds], contain- 
ing cartridges of 100 grams 
[one-fifth pound]. They took 
following order: 
25 kilograms of 
of 50 kilograms; of 


place in the 
Explosion of 
dynamite ; 
250 kilograms; finally, of 1.000 
The 
destructive effects, in each ex- 
periment, were felt only to the 


kilograms fabout a ton). 


respective distances of 17.5 me- 


ters [58 feet], 40 meters [131 
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Beyond 
that extended a narrow neutral 
zone, and, still farther away, the 
indirect effect or return shock 
had overturned the screens to- 


feet], 55 meters [180 feet], 
125 meters [410 feet]. 








left in contact with dry oxygen 
it does not rust. Moreover, iron 
does not rust when left in con- 
tact with mixed"oxygen and wa- 
ter vapor, so long as the tem- 
perature is kept constant. If, 
however, the temperature be 
allowed to fluctuate, so that the 
water vapor condenses in water 
on the iron, rusting takes place. 
Again, rusting is stated not to 
occur if pure iron is immersed 
in pure water free from oxygen. 
But if the water absorbs oxy- 
gen, rusting Conse- 
quently, it would seem that the 
rusting of pure iron requires the 
presence both of liquid water 
and of oxygen, neither being 
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Fig, 3.—Explosion of a ton of dynamite (third phase). 
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number of attempts have been made to pro- 
duce a non-rusting iron, or give a surface to 
iron which will not rust. Nickel-plating is the 
best expedient which has been found, altho 
there are manifestly many cases in which this 
expedient can not be applied. Any cheap 
plan which would enable surfaces of iron and 
steel to be preserved from rusting would add 
materially to the world’s wealth, because, at 
the present time, the annual rate of destruc- 
tion of steel commodities, rails, and structure 
aggregates a gigantic international loss. It 
would be well worth while conducting exten- 
sive experimental researches in this direction 
at the expense of communities or governments, 
in the hope of arriving at some more generally 
available expedient than nickel-plating, which 
is only effective under special conditions. 

“The subject is usually regarded as entirely 
within the province of chemistry, but this is by 
no means necessarily the case. In the first 
place, the existing expedient of nickel-plating 
is an electrolytic process, and is, therefore, a 
subject of electrical interest. In the second 
place, the nature of rusting seems to involve 
electrolytic action, so that a complete com- 
prehension of the phenomenon is likely to extend beyond the lim- 
its of chemistry, as ordinarily aefined. We are accustomed to 
regard with dismay the destruction of iron pipes, which may occur 
in the ground owing to the electrolytic action of stray currents from 
a trolley system; but the wholesale steady destruction of iron both 
above and below ground, owing to natural rusting, is a far more 
important factor in the depreciation of general wealth.” 





A PHILOSOPHER’S TALK TO SCIENTISTS. 
HE recent inaugural address of the president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science is an unusual 
event in more ways than one, for, in the first place, the presiding 
officer was Mr. Balfour, the British Prime Minister, and, in the 
second, he spoke, not as a man of science, but as a philosopher, 
reminding scientists of their limitations. He took as his text the 
new electrical theory of matter, and after a very striking analysis, 
from his point of view, of the steps by which it was reached and 
the profound modification that it must introduce into our ways of 
looking at the universe, he proceeded to a comparison of the scien- 
tist’s view of creation with that of the “ordinary man,” which is 
both interesting and instructive. Says Mr. Balfour, as quoted in 

Science (August 26): 

“That these new views diverge violently from those suggested 
by ordinary observation is plain enough. No scientific education 
is likely to make us, in our unreflective moments, regard the solid 


earth on which we stand, or the organized bodies with which our 


terrestrial fate is so intimately bound up, as consisting wholly of 
electric monads very sparsely scattered through the spaces which 
these fragments of matter are, by a violent metaphor, described 
as‘ occupying.’ Not less plain is it that an almost equal diver- 
gence is to be found between these new theories and that modifi- 
cation of the common-sense view of matter with which science has 
in the main been content to work. 

“What was this modification of common sense? It is roughly 
indicated by an old philosophic. distinction drawn between what 
were called the ‘ primary ’ and the ‘ secondary ’ qualities of matter. 
The primary qualities, such as shape and mass, were supposed to 
possess an existence quite independent of the observer; and so 
far the theory agreed with common sense. The secondary quali- 
ties, on the other hand, such as warmth and color, were thought 
to have no such independent existence, being, indeed, no more 
than the resultants due to the action of the primary qualities on 
our organs of sense-perception; and here, no doubt, common 
Sense and theory parted company. “ea 

“My present purpose requires me to do no more than observe 
that, be this theory of the primary and secondary qualities of mat- 
ter good or bad, it is the one on which science has in the main 
proceeded. It was with matter thus conceived that Newton exper- 

‘ 





RT. HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 


imented. Toit he applied his laws of mo- 
tion; of it he predicted universal gravitation, 
Nor was the case greatly altered when sci- 
ence became as much preoccupied with the 
movements of molecules as it was with those 
of planets. For molecules and atoms, what- 
ever else might be said of them, were at least 
pieces of matter, and, like other pieces of 
matter, possessed those ‘* primary’ qualities 
supposed to be characteristic of all matter, 
whether found in large masses or in small. 

* But the electric theory which we have been 
considering carries us into a new region alto- 
gether. It does not confine itself to account- 
ing for the secondary qualities by the primary, 
or the behavior of matter in bulk by the be- 
havior of matter in atoms; it analyzes matter, 
whether molar or molecular, into something 
which is not matter at all. The atom is now 
no more than the relatively vast theater of 
operations in which minute monads perform 
their orderly evolutions; while the monads 
themselves are not regarded as units of matter, 
but as units of electricity ; so that matter is not 
merely explained, but is explained away. 

“ Now the point to which I desire to call at- 
tention is not to be sought in the great divergence between mat- 
ter as thus conceived by the physicist and matter as the ordinary 
man supposes himself to know it, between matter as it is perceived 
and matter as it really is, but to the fact that the first of these 
two quite inconsistent views is wholly based on the second. 

“This is surely something of a paradox. We claim to found all 
our scientific opinions on experience ; and the experience on which 
we found our theories of the physical universe is our sense-percep- 
tion of that universe. That zs experience; and in this region of 
belief there is no other. Yet the conclusions which thus profess 
to be entirely founded upon experience are to all appearance fun- 
damentally opposed to it; our knowledge of reality is based upon 
illusion, and the very conceptions we use in describing it to others, 
or in thinking of it ourselves, are abstracted from anthropomor- 
phic fancies, which science forbids us to believe and nature com- 
pels us to employ.” 





In addition to this, the speaker reminds us, altho we get all our 
ideas of the physical world through sense-perception, this depends 
largely on the constitution of our organs of sense. For instance, 
what we see depends not only on what is to be seen, but on our 
eyes. Now our sense-organs were developed by evolution witha 
view not to the uses of scientific observation, but to those of prac- 
tical every-day life. Hence our beliefs about the physical world 
have been fundamentally wrong, except so far as its every-day uses 
are concerned. We have been living in a“ world of illusions” 
from which scientific investigation is just causing us to emerge. 
In conclusion, Mr. Balfour suggests that these limitations will in 
the end prove a barrier to the indefinite extension of knowledge. 
He says: 


“ Considerations like these, unless I have compressed them be- 
yond the limits of intelligibility, do undoubtedly suggest a certain 
inevitable incoherence in any general scheme of thought which is 
built out of materials provided by natural science alone. Extend 
the boundaries of knowledge as you may; draw how you will the 
picture of the universe ; reduce its infinite variety to the modes of 
a single space-filling ether; retrace its history to the birth of ex- 
isting atoms; show how under the pressure of gravitation they be- 
came concentrated into nebulew, into suns, and all the host of 
heaven; how, at least in one small planet, they combined to form 
organic compounds; how organic compounds became living 
things; how living things, developing along many different lines, 
gave birth at last to one superior race; how from this race arose, 
after many ages, a learned handful, who looked round on the 
world which thus blindly brought them into being, and judged it, 
and knew it for what it was—perform, I say, all this, and, tho you 
may indeed have attained to science, in nowise will you have at- 
tained to a self-sufficing system of beliefs. One thing at least will 
remain, of which this long-drawn sequence of causes and effects 
gives no satisfying explanation; and that is knowledge itself. 
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Natural science must ever regard knowledge as the product of 
irrational conditions, for in the last resort it knows no others. It 
must always regard knowledge as rational, or else science itself 
disappears. In addition, therefore, to the difficulty ot extracting 
trom experience beliefs which experience contradicts, we are con- 
fronted with the difficulty of harmonizing the pedigree of our be- 
liefs with their title to authority. The more successful we are in 
explaining their origin, the more doubt we cast on their validity 
The more imposing seems the scheme of what we know, the more 
difficult it is to discover by what ultimate criteria we claim to 
know it.” 


THE EARTH AS A CONDUCTOR IN ELECTRIC 
POWER TRANSMISSION. 


LTHO the use of the earth as a return circuit for feeble elec- 

tric currents is familiar, as in telegraphy, it has not been 
In the case 
of electric traction, the trolley companies have endeavored to con- 


regarded as practicable for more powerful currents. 


fine the return current as much as possible to the rails on account 
of complaints of the damage done by it to underground pipes, etc. 
It is therefore somewhat surprising to read of the reported success 
of experiments made in France under the superintendence of M. 
René Thury, engineer in chief of the Geneva Company of Elec- 
tric and Mechanic Industry, having in view the utilization of the 
earth in long-distance power transmission. Ina previous series 
of experiments by the same company, we are told by M. Emile 
Guarin in the Revue Scientifique (August 13), a continuous cur- 
rent of 150 amperes and 23,000 volts had been transmitted from 
St. Maurice to Lausanne, Switzerland, a distance of 56 kilometers 
The French ex- 
periments, which are described by M. Guarini in the same article, 


[35 miles] by using the earth as a return circuit. 


were productive of results which he asserts will mark an epoch in 


the history of electric long-distance transmission. He says: 


“A continuous current of a constant value of 210 amperes was 
employed. The trials confirmed previous results—that is, the loss 
was proportional to the intensity. The most important fact estab- 
lished was that the electrized zone extenced only a short distance. 
At less than 100 meters [328 feet] away there was no sensible dif- 
ference [of potential] between two points of the ~round. Almost 
the whole fall of voltage took place in the immediate vicinity of 
the earth connections, mostly in the first few yards. These results 
are absolutely in agreement with those of experiments made re- 
cently, in which we have proved that in tramways the rails do not 
serve asacomplete return circuit . . . and that at about 250 meters 
from a motor absorbing 100 amperes there is no current in the rails. 

“ Another interesting fact shown is that there is no disturbance 
of telegraph or telephone wires. This may appear to contradict 
the well-known fact that certain experimenters have been able to 
telegraph to a distance of several kilometers by using the conduc- 
tivity of the ground. This is easily explained by the fact that M. 
Thury employed a current of constant intensity. Now it is the 
intensity alone that comes into play in this kind of telegraphy and 
also perturbations of this type....... 

“ The two ways in which the earth has been utilized by the Com- 
pany of Electric and Mechanic Industry of Geneva are as follows: 

“1. By using the earth purely and simply in place of one of the 
two conductors necessary for the passage of the continuous cur- 
rent. . . . This system can be utilized only up to the tension which 
all the material of the line and the machinery are capable of resist- 
ing, taking into account the necessary coefficient of safety. .... 

“2. By utilizing the earth as a limiter of static tension. In this 
case the earth no longer plays the part of a conductor, properly 
speaking, except in the case of injury or accident, as a reserve 
line. This method, according to M. Thury, is the only one, per- 
haps, that may be utilized in transmission at long distance.” 


The writer believes that, from the economic standpoint, there is 
no difference between these two methods, and that the latter has 
several advantages not possessed by the former, such as the sup- 
pression of wandering currents and the possibility of always using 
the earth asa reserve line. The use of the earth in power trans- 
mission, the writer tells us, enables the engineer to cut out three- 
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quarters of the copper now necessary in transmission lines, and 
thus not only to save the cost of the metal, but to economize three- 
quarters of the energy now lost through line-resistance.— 7vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 


HE government board appointed to investigate this subject 
has arrived at conclusions that, if confirmed by legislation, 
would practically shut out private enterprise in this direction. 
The control of wireless telegraphy is divided up among the Navy, 
War, and Agricultural Departments, and private stations must be 
licensed and supervised by the Government. The view taken of 
this proposition by the interests involved may be learned from the 
following editorial comments in 7he Electrical World ana En- 
gineer (August 27). Speaking of the fact that the total abolition 
of private stations is not advised, that journal says: 


“What this concession amounts to, so far as relates to coastwise 
wireless telegraphy, is rendered plain by language in other parts 
of the report, for it is asserted as fundamental that the mainte- 
nance of a complete coastwise system of wireless telegraph by the 
Navy Department is necessary for the efficient and economical 
management of the fleets of the United States in time of peace, 
and for efficient maneuvering in time of war; and elsewhere that 
private stations must not interfere with government stations nec- 
essary to national defense. We can imagine the word ‘ economi- 
cal’ being interpolated by a politic member of the board witha 
sly wink at his fellows. The balance-sheet of a naval wireless 
establishment at Galveston, for example, would be an interesting 
exhibit if the question were brought up as to the relative cost in 
time of peace of wireless naval communications through a naval 
station and through a private station handling as a commercial 
venture all classes of wireless business. 

“That wireless telegraph service in time of war should pass 
under military control will doubtless be admitted by every one, for 
in war-time the useful arts, «ommerce, civil rights, and at times 
even human rights, have to be subordinated to military exigency. 
But such régime should not extcnd to times of peace unless it can 
be clearly shown that the interests of the nation in times of war 
would otherwise be jeopardized. In this case we believe that the 
exact reverse is true, and that coastwise service under private con- 
trol operated as a business enterprise in times of peace, would, if 
passed over with its staff to the Government at the outbreak of 
war, be immeasurably more efficient than a service organized and 
directed by the war arm of the Government. In Russia it might 
be maintained that only the military personnel could be trusted in 
the operation of the service in time of war. We hope that the in- 
sistence of the government board on the practical elimination of 
all civilian elements from its wireless plans does not imply that in 
this country a continental military spirit suspicious of civilian 
classes is in process of development. According to a press de- 
spatch, the report of the wireless board has been approved. This 
can scarcely be true if approval means that the recommendations 
are to be enforced without further ado, for it would be most ex- 
traordinary if in the United States a branch of national industry 
were thus to be summarily dealt with by a government board 
without any hearing whatever from the interests affected.” 





A New Way to Detect N-Rays.—tThe incredulity of 
many scientific men with regard to the existence of the #-rays has 
been largely due to the manner in which they have been observed. 
As will be remembered, these rays have been detected by observing 
their effect on phosphorescent bodies whose brilliancy they slightly 
augment. As an apparent increase of brightness might easily be 
the result of imagination, those who claim that the whole series 
But now M. 
Blondlot, the discoverer of the rays, announces a new method, 
It consists practi- 


of results is imaginary do so with a show of reason. 


which he asserts is not open to this objection. 


cally in making the phosphorescent body invisible, in such a way 
that an increase of brightness will have the effect of a change from 
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total Garkness to light. This, he claims, is an effect that could 


scarcely be imaginary. Says Cosmos, in a paragraph on the 


subject: 


“On a piece of white granulated cardboard is placed with a pair 
of pinchers a little calcium sulfid mixed with collodion, torming a 
spot perhaps 0.001 to 0.002 millimeter [0.0004 to 0.0008 inch} wide 
and 0.02 to 0.03 millimeter long. After exposure to the sun the 
board is carried into a dark place where there is a lantern contain- 
ing a gas-burner and having opaque walls, with the exception of 
one side, which has greenish-orange glass. The lantern is placed 
two or three yards from the sulfid and illumines the card that bears 
it. The observer can regulate the gas flame at will. The flame 
being first very feeble, the blue light of the phosphorescent sulfid 
stands out clearly on the yellow ground. By raising the flame 
slowly the sulfid may be easily made absolutely invisible on the 
yellow background. This happens when the orange light diffused 
by the sulfid forms with the blue of the phosphorescence a tint that 
approximates to white, whose contrast with the yellow ground is 
inappreciable.” 


As may easily be seen, an increase in the phosphorescence will 
now cause the blue spot to appear again, and such an effect would 


be one not easily brought about by imagination.—7vans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE COLOR OF EGGS, EXTERNAL AND 
INTERNAL. 


WING to a prevailing idea that the brown-colored egg is 
necessarily superior to the ordinary white egg, a practise has 
arisen, according to Zhe Lancet (London), of artificially coloring 
the latter in imitation of the former. This authority, however, altho 
regarding the color of the yolk as a very important indicative of 
the nutritive quality of the egg, points out that this corresponds in 
no way to the color of the shell, which is merely an indication of 
the strain of the laying bird. The writer goes on to say: 


“Still, a preference is very commonly shown for the brown or 
coffee-colored egg; the color is attractive, and led by the eye the 
choice is very generally made in favor of what is regarded as the 
richer and superior article. The practise of deception is thus en- 
couraged. The shell of the white egg is stained in the simplest 
possible way, perhaps by immersion in a decoction of coffee ber- 
ries, or by means of an aniline dye. This resource may satisfy the 
eye, but, after all, there is probably not the slightest difference 
from the nutritive point of view between the naturally brown-col- 
ored egg and the white one. There is most probably, however, 
an important dietetic difference between two eggs, the yolk of one 
of which is a very pale yellow color and that of the other a rich, 
almost reddish, color. It is a notorious fact that the country-pro- 
duced egg may usually be placed under the latter description, 
while the egg produced by the hen who is under an unhealthy and 
limited environment shows an anemic color, generally a very pale 
yellow. The eggs of wild birds—as, for example, the plover—show 
a yolk of a rich reddish color. The substance which contributes 
color to the yolk of the egg is iron, just as it is iron which gives 
color to the blood, and there seems to be little doubt that the iron 
compound in the yolk of the egg is of a similar nature to that of 
the blood. It is easily assimilated and eggs are regarded as a 
suitable food for the anemic person, as they present a concen- 
trated and generally easily digested form of nutriment rich in iron. 
The iron compound of the egg has, in fact, been termed a‘ hema- 
togen,’ because it is probable that from it the blood of the chick is 
derived. The amount of iron in the yolk of an egg would appear 
to increase with the intensity of its color, and there can be little 
doubt that the maximum is reached in the richly colored yolk of 
the egg produced by a fowl existing in healthy surroundings, for 
then its processes of nutrition would be working under very favor- 
able conditions. Asan article of diet, therefore, the egg should be 
judged not by the color of its shell, but of the yolk, which should 
be of a rich reddish rather than of a pale yellow color.” 


“MILK may be sterilized by electricity, according to M. E. Guarini,” says 
Electricity. “ The ordinary process by heating appears to change the composi- 
tion of the milk so as to detract from its nutritive qualities, but it is claimed that 
the new process does not involve this drawback.” 
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HOW MANY MORE YEARS OF ANTHRACITE? 


F aaharepencsiga our descendants of the twenty-second century 

will know of anthracite only by name. The Pennsylvania 
supply can not last, it is thought, more than two hundred years or 
so. Some authorities place the period of its exhaustion much 
nearer than that. The opinion that the Pennsylvania anthracite 
deposits will be used up within fifty years has been widely attrib- 
uted to Edward W. Parker, statistician of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, a member of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
of 1902-03, and an authority of highest repute on coal production. 
In a communication to the Washington Pos/, Mr. Parker disclaims 
having made any such prediction, and goes on to assert that in all 
probability anthracite coal will continue to be burned in this coun- 
try for from 180 to 230 years. Says Zhe Railway Age, summar- 
zing Mr. Parker’s letter: 


“He believes that if the present rate of production and waste 
were to continue, the period of exhaustion would be reached at the 
end of about 80 years; but while he anticipates some increase in 
annual production within the next decade or so, he expects to see 
this followed by a notable decline. This is a very likely result 
from the high prices which are certain to mark any general reali- 
zation of the fact that final exhaustion is in sight and the inevita- 
bly earlier extinction of the supply of certain mining concerns and 
regions than of that of others. Mr. Parker also calls attention to 
the interesting fact that altho the production of anthracite has not 
kept pace with that of bituminous coal, it has increased faster than 
the population of the region in which most of it is consumed. In 
1880, according to his figures, 1.82 tons of anthracite were pro- 
duced per inhabitant of the anthracite-using portion of the coun- 
try. In 1890 the per capita production was 2.47 tons, and in 1900, 
2.53 tons. Using the entire population of the United States as the 
basis, the per capita production of bituminous coal in 1880 was 0.85 
ton; in 1890, 1.76 tons; and in 1900, 2.76 tons. In 1860 two-thirds 
of the coal produced in the United States was Pennsylvania an- 
thracite, in 1870 anthracite constituted about one-half of the total, 
and for the last five years it has amounted to about one-fifth. 
These data have an important bearing upon the value of the an- 
thracite-carrying railways, and particularly the companies, railway 
and mining, controlled by the Reading Company, which, while 
producing less than one-third of the present annual supply, control 
about two-thirds of the anthracite known to be in existence.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ THE metric controversy,” says Prof. W. Le Conte Stevens ina recent review 
in Science, “may be summed up in a few words. Certain people wish to give to 
our weights and measures the same simplicity that characterizes our system of 
coinage, and in the remote future to attain international unity of coinage, weights, 
and measures. Certain other people would lose money and otherwise suffer 
much inconvenience by the change. No good can result from calling the former 
doctrinaires or denouncing the latter as selfish. We have to consider the practi- 
cal question, Is the game worth the candle? If so, how can the transition be 
made less burdensome? If not, how can the existing system be improved with 
least inconvenience? Each of these questions may receive a different answer, 
and none of them will be fully answered during the twentieth century.” 


OnE of our recent British engineer visitors, Mr. John W. Spencer, is reported 
in Engineering (London) as having said in an address that “ bigness was the 
key-note of American manufacturing policy. So far as he could judge, there was 
not much very far ahead of what could be seen in this country, if one put aside 
the enormous output. This, however, involved enterprise, and the huge ma- 
chinery was designed for this great end of gigantic production. In one case, of 
which he had been told, the director of the works called the managers of depart- 
ments together and asked what they were turning out. The reply was so much, 
to which the director replied,‘ Then double the plant.’ It was the same every- 
where, no matter what the line of business was; huge works and tremendous 
output were the order of the day. ... The Allis-Chalmers Company had just 
laid down a plant which would give employment to four or five thousand men; 
but this was only one unit out of thirteen. Another general feature was the 
energy with which every one went about his work, whether it was manager or 
workman. He had tried to account for this. He found on inquiry that many of 
the chief men in works, either managers or foremen, had come from this country, 
and therefore one had to look for some other cause than birth or racial character- 
istics. He found that those who were tempted over were chiefly influenced by the 
opportunity of reaching to a better position than that for which there was a pros- 
pect in this country. So far as the workmen were concerned, the unions were 
largely responsible for this; for over in America men who had the energy to 
raise themselves to superior positions also had the opportunity. In conclusion, 
Mr. Spencer would advise every engineer who could possibly get there to visit 
America ; to see not only the bigness of the works, but the large amount of skill 
displayed by Americans in carrying out their enormous undertakings.” 











THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CONFESSIONS OF A MODERN THEOLOGIAN. 


7 O man is doing more to popularize modern theology in Ger- 
many than the brilliant pastor, Friedrich Naumann, who 
at the recent centennial celebration of the University of Heidel- 
berg received the rarely conferred degree of doctor of divinity and 
whose devotional book, entitled “ Andachten” (Devotional Exer- 
cises), has sold to the extent of more than twenty thousand copies. 
He is the organizer of a “ National Social” political party based 
on ethical principles, and is the editor of the ///fe, the leading 
organ of progressive practical Christianity in the Fatherland. 
His latest work is entitled “ Briefe tiber Religion” (Letters on Re- 
ligion), and is regarded as a noteworthy indication of the advanced 
theological trend in Germany. ‘The train of thought which he fol- 
lows in these “ Letters” may be outlined thus: 


It is characteristic of the present status of religion in the world 
that Christianity continues to be a great power. This factis based 
on the fundamental law of development, according to which old 
forms disappear and new forms grow out of the old. The power 
in modern Christianity that has made its continued strength possi- 
ble is atavism, or the invincible longing of weaker beings for the 
inner strength of their ancestors. We must admire the wonderful 
power of adaptability exhibited by Christianity. The old religions 
have now only the value of dead branches; but Christianity has 
come out of its struggle for existence more powerful than ever. 
Of course modern Christianity differs materially from the Chris- 
tianity of former generations. The Pope, the Czar, Luther, and 
Calvin are factors and forces of the past. Christian conceptions 
have toa large extent lost their significance. Ours is largely an 
age of undogmatical Christianity, and altho this is not a proper 
state of affairs, we must be content with it. Our age has not yet 
produced a perfect substitute for what has been discarded. Mod- 
ern scholarship has undermined the intellectual basis of religious 
feelings, but has not yet furnished anything to take its place, ex- 
cepting Darwinism. Ourreligious feelings are accordingly now to 
a great extent “homeless.” And itis impossible to preach on mat- 
ters involving natural science unless we understand the modern 
point of view. As is declared by Professor Drewe, the debate 
between Moses and Darwin is closed and a new era of religion 
has been inaugurated ; and in this regard we really must envy our 
children and children’s children. Nowadays we do not ask so 
much what a man believes, as how he believes; if his sentiments 
and feelings are strong or weak. 


A characteristic feature of Naumann’s creed is his view of Jesus, 
which is substantially as follows: 


‘ What can we say of Jesus? He is one of the greatest problems 


that human thought is called upon to contemplate. He is an em- 
bodiment of contradictions, as no other mortal ever was. We are 
only beginning for the first time to understand Jesus. Such con- 
ceptions as guilt, punishment, sin, justification, have practically 
lost their importance in the modern estimate of Jesus. The Chris- 
tian of to-day does not find the importance that earlier generations 
did in the doctrine that Christ bore the sins of the world. Sin is 
no longer emphasized as it used to be. The highest ideal of mod- 
ern theology is “the martyrdom for the truth and the endless love 
that is found in this martyrdom,” as ideally demonstrated in the 
person and work of Christ. Jesus has had a different significance 
for different ages and peoples. We must seek to understand him 
psychologically. We recognize in him the greatest religious 
power that has ever existed upon the earth. To bea Christian 
means te attain that condition of soul that Jesus possessed in an 
overpowering sense. He is, accordingly, not merely a moral ex- 
ample. That which was really important in the soul of Jesus was 
his intense consciousness of being the child of God. And for this 
reason we call him the Son of God, for a soul that has nothing in 
it but God isa child of God. Older theology regarded Jesus as 
the ideal man; for modern theology he is “ the ideal personality,” 
“the ego in the human race that has been developed in the purest 
form.” 


This view of Christianity and of Jesus is criticized at some 
length in the Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (Leipsic, No. 31) by 
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Prof. Carl Stange, the successor of the recently deceased Cremer, 
of Greifswald. We condense his arguments: 


The whole method in which Naumann handles the natural phi- 
losophy underlying his system is exceedingly superficial and con- 
sists largely in the mechanical repetition of ideas that are to a 
great extent being discarded. He seemingly does not know that 
the trend of the best scholarship of the day is now not in favor of, 
but against, the Darwinian theories. The new view is practically 
a negative of the positive beliefs of the orthodox church, but offers 
nothing positive in exchange. It is substantially a naturalistic 
scheme, which does away with the fundamental principle of 
all positive Christian creeds. It is at best the substitution of 
visionary “feelings” for a positive faith. It contains not a single 
deep religious thought. It places Jesus substantially on a par 
with a Socrates, and makes both “martyrs to the endless love of 
truth.” And if this is all, then there is no reason for finding in 
Jesus the greatest religious power. His virtue is a mere abstrac- 
tion without any practical value. If modern reconstructions of 
Christianity can not produce any more positive and satisfying re- 
sults than Naumann’s “ Briefe,” then they require no other /es¢z- 
monium paupertatis than to be read and discarded by thoughtful 
men.—7vaus/ations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ARE OUR CHILDREN TO HAVE AN EDUCATED 
MINISTRY ? 


b Bica above question is propounded by Prof. Shailer Mathews, 

of the University of Chicago, in an article which appears in 
the Baptist Standard (Chicago), and which deals with the growing 
unwillingness of educated men to become clergymen. Professor 
Mathews confines himself more particularly to a consideration of 
the ministerial problem as it affects Baptists; but his observations 
are believed to havea significance that extends far beyond the 
limits of any one denomination. “All over the world,” he says, 
“the number of young men who are being educated as clergymen 
is growing smaller. In America the situation has become acute 


5] 


among the Northern Baptists.” He continues: 


“In the eleven Baptist colleges east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio there were precisely twenty-six men studying for 
the ministry who graduated in the last senior classes. Out of 
1,200 students in Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton, gradu- 
ating this year, who have indicated their life work, only twenty- 
eight of all denominations are reported as intending to enter the 
ministry. Among the hundreds of young men atthe Y. M. C. A. 
conferences at Geneva, Williams Bay, and Northfield, an investi- 
gation showed an almost negligible minority, probably altogether 
not more than twenty men, studying for the ministry. And these 
young men, it is to be borne in mind, were representative of the 
most active Christian life of our educational institutions, and be- 
longed to all denominations. 

“It really begins to look as if in the North our college-bred men 
of Baptist connections had ceased to think of the ministry as a 
possible vocation, and were leaving it to the untrained men who 
pass into the service of the church from the farm and the work- 
shop. In the South and Southwest the situation is not yet so 
acute; but unless all signs fail it can only be a matter of time be- 
fore there, as elsewhere, the number of men entering the ministry 
through the college and theological seminary is materially reduced.” 


The reasons for a condition of affairs so fraught with danger to 
the church are formulated thus: 


“In the first place, parents do not want to have their sons enter 
the ministry. Seldom if ever do Christian families, especially if 
they are well-to-do, even consider the prospect of one of their sons 
being a minister. 

“In the second place, the churches apparently do not care to 
have their young men enter the ministry. I have been about 
through the Baptist churches of the central West constantly for 
the last six months or so. I have found very few where there are 
young men studying for the ministry, or where there is any interest 
whatsoever in having them. 

“In the third place, minsters do not care to have their sons enter 
the ministry. At least this is the impression made upon me by 
the fact that so few sons of ministers follow their fathers, and by 
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the reasons which many ministers’ sons have given me for becom- 
ing teachers or business men. 

“In the fourth place, nobody for the last ten or fifteen years has 
‘taken the trouble to present the matter systematically or generally 
‘to young men in colleges and academies. The Y. M. C. A. has 
maintained a vigorous campaign for missionaries, and astonishing 
figures have been given 
relative to the number 
of Student Volunteers. 
The testimony of hun- 
dreds of young men 
taken this last summer 
indicates that the min- 
istry has never been 
presented to them in 
colleges. They simply 
never thought about it.” 








Professor Mathews 


concludes : 





“What is the cure for 
this threatened extinc- 
tion for an educated 
ministry ? It is in a 
word this: Those class- 
es of people who would 
naturally be interested 
in seeing such a minis- 
try prolonged must un- 
dertake a campaign in 
its interest. It is not 
necessary to urge men 
to enter it regardless of 
the divine call, but there 
is need that its claims should be set deliberately before young men 
in Christian academies and colleges. It is with great pleasure that 
I can say that such a campaign has already begun. Under the 
direction of Mr. Mott, the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
taking up the work systematically and with vigor. Certain minis- 
ters also and associations are assisting the work. 

“ But, after all, such a campaign must begin with the home and 
the local church. This is a matter which must appeal to every 
Baptist. We can have plenty of untrained or illtrained men. We 
need men who have the best sort of training, not necessarily to 
make them philologists or men of books, but men who are trained 
particularly in such a way as to make the church an actual force 
for the salvation of individuals and of society. And if we need 
them, we must look for them in our own churches and in our own 
homes.” 














SHAILER MATHEWS, 


Professor of New Testament History and In- 
terpretation in the University of Chicago. 


A clerical correspondent of 7ke Standard, commenting on Pro- 
fessor Mathews’s article, has this to say: 


“Tomy mind the real difficulty lies in the doing away with the 
old-fashioned life-long pastorate, where the pastor grew old in the 
service of the church that had the benefit of his youth as well as 
of his age and experience. If that could be restored, and it seems 
to be the New-Testament idea, we should see men drawn to the 
ministry as they are not and can not be now. Is it any wonder 
that a young man hesitates to enter the ministry when he knows 
that just about the time he ought to be the best equipped for the 
service he will be no longer wanted?” 


The New York Suz discusses “the explanations of a present 


distaste for the Christian ministry ” in a series of interrogations: 


“Is not the real reason the loss of religious faith and the substi- 
tution for it of a spirit of criticism? Would men abandon the 
ministry, no matter how great their trials in it, if they believed 
that the eternal salvation of souls depended on their ‘ preaching 
the truths of the gospel’ as they conceive them to be? Would it 
be a hard struggle for them to get for themselves even a bare mate- 
rial subsistence ? Is it nota hard struggle for the great mass of 
the human race in any department of effort ? Would they fail ? 
How many are the successful in any calling ?” 

The Sacred Heart Review (Boston) declares that Professor 


Mathews “makes a serious mistake” when he says that all over 


the world the number of young men who are being educated for 
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the ministry is decreasing. “This is by no means the case,” we 
are told, “in the Catholic Church. The contrary is true among 
Catholics.” 


THE PROTESTANT DOCTRINE OF FAITH. 


TRANSLATION has just appeared of the rectorial address 

of Wilhelm Herrman, professor of dogmatic theology in 

the University of Marburg, dealing with the subject of faith as it 

was defined by his teacher, the theologian, Albrecht Ritschl. In 

clearing the ground for a statement of what was Ritschl’s view, he 

points out an alleged error contained in the common idea that faith 

is ‘an acknowledgment of the whole Bible as God’s word, coupled 
with a firm trust in its narratives and doctrines. He says: 


“From thousands who call themselves Protestant Christians, 
one may hear this answer to the question, ‘ What is faith ?’ 
‘ Faith consists of two parts, acknowledgment that all we read in 
the Bible is God’s word and therefore true; and at the same time 
a firm trust in what is taught and narrated in the Bible.’ It is our 
firm conviction that this representation of faith would certainly 
not have won so large a place in the Protestant church if it had 
not contained an element of truth. And it is just through the fact 
that this idea has so long ruled in the Protestant church that one 
can realize how slowly great historical events like Luther’s Refor- 
mation run their course, for the faith which is described in these 
words is really Roman Catholic faith. This is one of the strong- 
est proofs of how closely we are still connected with the church 
from which we separated in the sixteenth century. We have in- 
deed often heard that Protestants believe only what stands in the 
Bible, while Catholics believe also what their church teaches. 
Just in this common way of distinguishing the difference is it evi- 
dent that we are right in our assertion. One who so speaks of the 
two churches shows that he finds the difference to lie simply in the 
amount of what is believed. Faith itself he holds to be the same 
in both. Multitudes both of opponents and adherents of Chris- 
tianity find themselves at one in the idea that our faith consists in 
holding for true doctrines and narratives offered us with divine 
authority, and thenceforth depending upon them. But if there 
were really no other kind of faith in Christendom there would be 
no Protestant Christianity. We should be distinguished from Ro- 
man Catholics only as the half is distinguished from the whole, 
for any one who remains at the standpoint of this conception of 
faith stops half-way when he is ready to believe all the Bible says, 
but denies belief to the claims of the church, for, in point of fact, 
we have received the Bible through the church, which in the first 
century of its history accepted these writings as canonical. Thus 
the Christian who understands by faith simply a ready acceptance 
of things offered with divine authority undoubtedly remains half- 
way when he declares he will accept only the Word of God which 
is offered to him in the Bible. If he wants to be in earnest, he 
must rather submit first of all to that authority from which we 
have received the Bible—namely, the church. What is affirmed 
in the Catholic Church would accordingly appear to be the case— 
that it is simply due to weakness of character that believing Prot- 
estants do not become Catholics.” 


The author contends that in the Roman Catholic Church a true 
notion of what faith is is not of such critical importance as in the 
Protestant church, for the Roman Catholic church has within its 
edifice such countervailing elements as mysticism, the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of good work, and “that materializing of the 
divine in its cultus which often sends a strange thrill through us 
Protestants.” “These means of help and completion can not 
come much into force” in the Protestant church, altho in secret 
they may in many ways be turned to service. By the Protestant 
theory, “faith is to doeverything. Faith saves.” Therefore, “as 
long as the Catholic idea of faith, to which so strong a promise 
can by no means be attached, is at the same time retained, it is 
easy to fall into a caricature of religious conduct which is too far 
contradictory to truth for one to be really in earnest about it.” 
Continuing his analysis of what he considers the non-Protestant 


element in the doctrine of faith, which teaches that a person is 
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saved by agreeing to all that is offered him as the word of God by 
those authorities on faith, the church or the Bible, he says: 


“Christiat are utterly deluded if they hold themselves called 
and bound to appropriate and repeat with firm resolutions as their 
own opinions dll that such a man as Paul has said. Such a deci- 
sion can only make us inwardly unhappy. The mental equipment 
of a Paul does not by a long way .it us just because we make so 
bold as to slide ourselves into it. It is always 2.grave error, even 
if one very easily committed, to suppose that we Christians are 
ordained by God to live as spiritual parasites on the thoughts of 
others. Of course it is true in every kind of education that the 
thoughts of those who have gone before are a source of strength 
to those who follow. And «we should be the last to say that we 
can be Christians at all it the wonderful thoughts of the Bible do 
not go to our very heart. Christian faith ic impossible withouta 
reverent attitude to a sacred ‘cadition. We know well that right 
living would cease with the correction between us and this tradi- 
tion. Bu we certainly do not come into the right, living connec- 
tion with it by making up ov. minds to appropriate its thoughts 
and then giving them out as our own. We are to be no parasites; 
we must live by our own faith. How Luther wearied himself to 
make this clear! From the wide diffusion of this error there has 
grown up in our church what Ritschl contended against as religious 
professionalism. Ji a man talks himself or others into the idea 
that he moves in a region of thought up to the level of which, as a 
matter of fact, he has not yet grown, there must arise a cramped 
unnaturalness. What was in the case of the prophets the simple 
and natural expression of a God-awakened life, is then necessarily 
made the object of an artistic technique. It is, of coursc, true 
that the Christian must preach to his congregation, not himself 
but the Word o: God. Buta man can preach as the Word of God 
only what he has himself understood as Word of God.” 


Herrman holds that faith does not involve the intellectual appro- 
priation of every idea in the Bible. On the contrary, the believer 
is far from the pres:mption of holding everything true that stands 
in the Bible. Thus: 


“He will indeed notice that through his faith he is now for the 
first time brought into a state of mind which can rightly under- 
stand the prophets and apostics. But he knows, too, that there is 
much in the Bible for which hic: understanding is not yet ripe. 
God will help us yet further. But, of course, we can grow in 
knowledge only if we exercise in secret the faith God has given us 
through Christ. A person truly awakened to faith hears quite 
calmly that much stands in the Bible which never can and was 
never meant to become part of our own /itellectual property; for 
example, the whole ancient theory of nature and the traces of rab- 
binical theology and Jewish eschatology in the New Testament. 
When a truly earnest faith sure of its ground freely acknowledges 
this—Luther, again, is an illuminating «xample—it will give free 
scope to that historical inquiry about the Bible which is the scien- 
tific task of theology. A faith, on the other hand, which with- 
holds that acknowledgment enters nec :ssarily into an alliance with 
insincerity, and must, for punishment, stand in fear of the facts.” 


~ 





' A Theosophist’s Version of the Christian Creed. 
—Mr. C. W. Leadbeater is one of the leaders of theosophical 
thought in America. In a recently published volume, called 
“The Christian Creed,” he expounds the theosophist’s doctrine 
as to the origin and meaning of the Apostles’, the Nicene, and 
the Athanasian creeds. “There are many students of theoso- 
phy,” writes Mr. Leadbeater, “who have been, and indeed still 
are, earnest Christians; and tho their faith has gradually broad- 
ened out into unorthodoxy, they have retained a strong affection 
for the forms and ceremonials of the religion into which they were 
” It is for such students that Mr. Leadbeater’s book was 
written; so that when they hear or join in the recital of “ those 
very remarkable basic formule of the church,” the ideas brought 
into their minds thereby may be “the grander and nobler ones 
originally connected with them, rather than the misleading materi- 
alism of modern misapprehension.” 


born. 


Mr. Leadbeater claims that theosophy has recovered, through 
the agency of clairvoyance, the ancient formula which he regards 
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as the first source of the Christian creed. 
of it” in the words which follow: 


He gives “a rough idea 


“We believe in God the Father from whom comes the system— 
yes, our world and all things therein, whether seen or unseen. 

“And in God the Son, most holy, alone-born from His Father 
before all the ons, not made but emanated, being of the very 
substance of the Father, true God from the true God, true Light 
from the true Light, by whom all forms were made; who for us 
men came down from heaven and entered the dense sea, yet riseth 
thence again in ever greater glory to a kingdom without end. 

“And in God the Holy Ghost, the Life-giver, emanating also 
from the Father, equal with Him and with the Son in glory; 
who manifesteth through His angels. 

“We recognize one brotherhood of holy men as leading to the 
Greater Brotherhood above, one initiation for emancipation from 
the fetters of sin and for escape from the wheel of birth and death 
into eternal life.” 





THE NEW ATHEISM. 


Page Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, one of the most prominent figures 
of British Congregationalism, joins issue in a recent address 
with what he calls “the new atheism.” “There seems to be a 
widespread impression to-day,” he says, “ that something has hap- 
pened, that some discovery has been made, that some criticism 
has been exercised, which at last justifies us in denying the exist- 
ence of God, and even compels us rationally to give up the old be- 
liefs.”. While this attitude of mind is not essentially new, Dr. 
Horton finds that the atheism of to-day is distinguished from the 
atheism of a few decades ago by “a certain poignant regret.” 
“Thirty years ago,” he says, “men dismissed God with a shout of 
delight; now they lose Him with a sigh of despondency.” 

Dr. Horton regards Haeckel’s “The Riddle of the Universe” 
as the chief handbook of the modern atheism in England. Among 
other writers whose works conduce to this mental attitude he men- 
tions Maurice Maeterlinck and Israel Zangwill. The latter name 
calls forth the comment that, altho his race has given to the world 
“the tritest, the truest, and the most consoling conceptions tha’ 
man has ever formed of God,” the modern Jew, plunged inte 
Western life and Western thought, “ becomes very commonly the 
most dismal of atheists.” 

Yet, in spite of the spread of this modern attitude, urges Dr. 
Horton, “ whatever evidences there have ever been of God exist 
to-day in undiminished force.” The writers named, he says, 
create their illusion “by simply ignoring these evidences.” Dr. 
Horton then proceeds to group his evidences under three heads: 
“the argument from the universe, the argument from man, and the 
argument from Christ.” Of the first he says: 


“Itis briefly this: that the whole scheme of things as it presents 
itself to our intelligence is so ordered, so regular, can be so confi- 
dently relied on to act with uniformity and precision; that it is so 
beautiful, that it betrays such unmistakable evidences of progress, 
development, of working to some goal; that it is even on the face 
of it so full of beneficence, so rich in joy, that the mind is driven 
to the conclusion that’a scheme so beautiful, so wonderful, so in- 
tricate, so delicate in its adjustments, so orderly in its develop- 
ment, must be attributed to an intelligence, a vast intelligence, a 
wisdom compared with which the wisdom of man is as his body is 
compared with the great scheme of things.” 


His “argument from man ” follows: 


“It is that since we as men are conscious of ourselves as pos- 
sessing an intellectual, a moral, a spiritual nature, we find that we 
are bound to attribute to the cause of our being the intellectual. 
the moral, and the spiritual qualities which we find in ourselves. 

“When the man begins to think, he can not help the conviction 
that the origin of his being can think. When the man begins to 
will, he can not escape the sense that will lies behind the phe- 
nomena of which he is one. When the man begins to distinguish 


between right and wrong, he can not evade the conclusion that 
there is a moral sense outside of him which recognizes the distinc- 
tion, nor can he resist the conviction that the Being that is respon- 
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sible for his existence sides with the right and is against the wrong. 
And when man becomes conscious of his own spiritual need, the 
yearning which can not be uttered, he can not resist the convic- 
tion that in the origin of his being there is a response and a corre- 
spondence to the spiritual nature that is in himself. ...... 

“The psychology of to-day is rapidly moving to the point 
where the argument from man to God will appear more convincing 
than it has ever been; because we shall understand men better, 
we shall be more sure of God.” 

His “argument from Christ” is formulated thus: 


“You may dispute the gospel, but you will dé nothing to get rid 
of Christ, if Christ is a fact, and a working, living fact in human 
lives and human societies to-day. And the point that I would 
urge upon you is this: that criticism, so far from removing the fact 
ot Christ, has tended to bring out with remarkable clearness the 
supernatural reality in the New Testament which explains the 
actual working of Christ in history and in human life.” 


In The Literary Guide (London), a rationalist publication, Mr. 
Charles T. Gorham comments on Dr. Horton’s arguments as “a 
significant indication of the tone of present-day religious thought.” 
Taking up, first of all, “ the argument from the universe,” he says: 


“ Depending purely on analogies which are remote and imper- 
fect, the argument trom design can afford nothing beyond a pre- 
sumption the strength of which varies with different minds. Take 
it at its best and suppose the universe has been designed, what 
then? Does it clearly reveal the character of the designer? . 
The argument from the universe leaves out the very points we 
want to know about. It can impress none but those who look at 
the beneficent side of nature alone and ignore its darker aspects. 
The evil and the good are so closely intermingled that we can not 
assume the dualistic theory of two antagonistic creative forces. 
And if we are compelled to assume one force only, the problem is 
to determine its nature. . . . The argument of design, if appealed 
to at all, should be carried to its logical conclusion, and that logical 
conclusion is agnosticism.” 


With regard to the argument from the nature of man, Dr. Hor- 
ton’s admission that all attempts to prove the infinite from the 
finite must be of an anthropomorphic character, is criticized thus: 


“ Does not this fact imply a limitation which excludes any veri- 
fiable theory of God? There is little more likelihood of a human 
mind attaining to a knowledge of the divine than there is of a re- 
triever understanding ‘ Hamlet.’ The significant admission that, 
compared with the divine wisdom, ‘ the wisdom of man is as his 
body is compared with the great scheme of things’ surely renders 
impossible any such parallel as is presupposed by all theological 
systems. Is it true that we are compelled to attribute the quali- 
ties of our own personality to an infinite cause of which we can 
not logically predicate personality at all ? Can our experience in 
this matter be transcended? Has it been transcended? Our 
qualities inhere in physical substance. How can we attribute 
them to « hypothetical entity which is without physical substance?” 


Of “ the argument from Christ” Mr. Gorham says: 


“Jesus Christ, it is claimed, gave to a sinful world a perfect 
revelation of the character of God. Now, I do not think he did 
anything of the kind. If he gave any revelation at all, it was so 
partial and incomplete as to afford practically no guide to the limit- 
less capacities of the divine nature. But, as no one can deal in any- 
thing but guesses on this subject, I leave the point on one side... . 
What are the gospels? No one knows by whom they were writ- 
ten, or when they were written, or from what sources the writers 
derived their information. The originals of these writings are 
not in existence; so far as we are aware, no one ever saw them; 
no copies exist but such as were made hundreds of years after the 
events, and even these copies can not be verified. . . . Can we 
accept the representations of Jesus, or his representation of God, 
as absolutely true, or even in all respects ethically satisfying ? Are 
there no errors, no contradictions, no imperfect morals, no dreams 
and visions, no superstitious elements, no adaptations of earlier 
ideas, in the New Testament? Dr. Horton is well aware that 
only one answer can be given to these questions by anybody who 
knows the facts. Again, it must be said that the claim to divine 
revelation is fallacious, and that there is no philosophical refuge 
but agnosticism.” 
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TRUE AND FALSE ASCETICISM. 


"THE question of asceticism, and its relation to Christian 

thought and practise, is interestingly discussed in an article 
in the September issue of 7he Lcclesiastical Review (Philadel- 
phia, Rom. Cath.). The writer, Thomas J. Gerrard, of Chelms- 
ford, England, objects to recent statements that “our Lord was 
no ascetic,” and that “ the ascetic is not necessarily a Christian, or 


the Christian an ascetic.” From time immemorial, he says, and 


among all classes of people, doxyowc, or bodily exercise and disci- 
pline, has ever been held and felt to be a means of acquiring moral 
and spiritual perfection. He continues: 

“The real difference between the asceticism of those saints who 
practised great austerities and that of the ordinary Christian is not 
one of kind, but of degree. The objects and motives are the 
same; only the manner and extent are different. . . . We are liv- 
ing in an age which is not attracted by the methods of an Anthony, 
a Stylite, or a Benedict Joseph Labré. The life of a pillar-saint 
excites no emulation in a people possessed of a strong devotion to 
hygiene and cleanliness. Therefore it is that, while insisting on 
the motives which give the essence to asceticism, we counsel and 
practise a modified form of it. ‘ Quidquid recipitur, recipitur 
secundum modum recipientis.’ What is moderate in one age is 
excessive in another; and we venture to think that the moderation 
taught by St. Ignatius in the sixteenth century would scarcely pass 
as such in the twentieth; for instance, where the saint advises 
that in affixing the catenel/a care should be taken that it pierce 
not to the bone, and in taking the discipline that no bones be 
broken. The principle, however, of St. Ignatius is the only key 
to life’s problem and must eventually prevail. 

“A recent writer (Mrs. Craigie, in‘ The Science of Life’) has 
drawn a striking comparison between the saint of Loyola and 
Count Leo Tolstoy. The two men stand for the two predomi- 
nant theories of life which are now struggling for the ascendancy. 
The asceticism of Tolstoy is Buddhistic. His ideal is the extinc- 
tion of the race. ‘ He entreats the minister of state, the man of 
learning, the doctor, the lawyer, the professor, the artist, the clerk 
—not to think, not to argue, not to analyze, but to dig in the 
fields. . . . Tolstoy is a disillusioned man. There is disillusion 
in every line of his masterly novels and it is disillusion which even 
the saddest of us can not always accept.’ His exaggerations may 
be said to culminate in his views on marriage, the very substance 
of which he regards as so much unchastity. The asceticism of 
St. Ignatius is Catholic. His ideal is the perfection of the race. 
The intelligence and will are to be used, developed to their fullest 
capacity and directed to the service of God. Man is to cultivate 
an indifference so that he wish no more for health than for sick- 
ness, for riches than for poverty, for a long life than for a short 
one. To acquire this indifference doxyo is absolutely necessary. 
From the days of John the Baptist until now, ‘ the Kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence and the violent bear it away.’ These 
are the words of Christ. Asceticism certainly has a grave 16le to 
fulfil in this age, and there is not much danger of its value being 
overestimated either in England or America.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


“One of the most useful adjuncts of the modern church,” says The Christian 
Endeavor World (Boston), is the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
whose principal is Dr. William R. Harper, president of Chicago University. It 
now Offers forty-six courses of study, of all degrees of difficulty, including ten new 
courses designed to train Sunday-school teachers by correspondence.” 


Mr. EpMUND Gossg, the eminent English critic, has written a letter to the 
London Bible Society in which he says of the Bible: “ It would be impertinent 
for me to praise the English Bible, and needless to dwell upon its value as a model 
of noble language. But since you offer me this opportunity I should like to insist 
on the importance to those who are ambitious to write well of reading the Bible 
aloud. It is a book the beauty of which appeals largely to the ear. By one of 
those almost miraculous chances which attended upon the birth of this incom- 
parable version, each different part of it seems to have fallen to a man appro- 
priately endowed for that fragment of the task. The gospels, for instance, 
vibrate with the tender and thrilling melody of stringed instruments; in the 
narrations of the Old Testament and in the Psalms we find a wider orchestra, 
and the silver trumpet predominates. When young men, therefore, ask me for 
advice in the formation of a prose style I have no counsel for them except this : 
Read aloud a portion of the Old and another of the New Testament as often as 
you possibly can.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE CZAR’S DISAPPOINTMENT OF EUROPE. 
N ICHOLAS II. is reported, on respectable authority, to con- 
a 


template a fresh pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Seraphim. 
Little more than a year has elapsed since His Majesty personally 
assisted in carrying the bones of this saint to their present resting- 
place in a marble tomb paid for by the Russian Government. 
Czar and Czarina were then sprinkled with water from the very 
spring at which Seraphim—who was the son of a business man 
and lived an ascetic life in a forest haunted by bears—slaked his 
thirst. The 


spring posessses miraculous properties certified to by the Russian 


The pursuit of these bears is now an illegal act. 











“ SLEEP, CZAREVITCH, SLEEP!” 
—U/k (Berlin). 
police. The blind have been made to see, the deaf to hear, and 
the halt to leap. The curse of sterility has been lifted from 


women. A prayer for a son has been answered. 


Such is the order of ideas now drawing the strength of the 
Czar’s mind, we are informed by various European organs, in the 
direction of religion. Those Russian organs which expound the 
autocratic Muscovite theory of the state manifest an absolute har- 
mony with this pious reflectiveness. The Moscow Vedomosti, for 
instance, thus stimulates the religious self-consciousness of the 
nation: 


“We Russians have entirely forgotten the spiritual forces, the 
assistance of which we were formerly in the habit of invoking 
when earthly aid was vain and when only a miracle could save us. 
When the Russians, who were then still heathens, attacked Con- 
stantinople, the patriarch dropped the garment of the mother of 
God into the sea. The tempest which thereupon arose instantly 
scattered the Russian ships. When Tamerlane was marching 
upon Moscow, with the design of destroying it, the image of the 
blessed virgin was sent for from Vladimir. The moment it had 
been brought into Moscow, its menacing aspect terrified Tamer- 
lane. He fled. When Russia was on the verge of destruction 
during the turmoil resulting from a vacant throne, a three days’ 
fast was decreed for all Russians, even to babes at the breast. 
The people sent up their prayers for the safety of their native land. 

“The position just now is perilous. Awful would it be were the 
efforts of the defenders of Port Arthur to prove useless and we 
were forced to undertake the recapture of the place. The evil dis- 
posed may jeer us, but we will do the best we can. We must tear 
that unhappy fortress from the grasp of the Nippons. But if we 
are to succeed in that enterprise, nothing but hope in Almighty 
God can help us. The people must pray for the safety of Port 
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Arthur as the woman of Canaan prayed for her daughter. Let 
the heavens ring with the cries of souls in pain, cries not heard on 


earth but heeded in heaven. May God hear our prayer!” 


The Holy Synod is accordingly urged to decree a fast to avert 
the fall of Port Arthur. The idea would seem to be of a kind 
finding favor with Nicholas, if Europe’s newspapers are correct in 
their surmises. The Berlin Aveuz Zeitung, a high authority in all 
that relates to Russia, thinks the Czar is peculiarly attached to 
his sacerdotal sovereignty as the earthly head of the church. In 
one of its comments this paper even argues that the theocratic 
conception which Nicholas has of himself must necessarily chill 
his sympathy with a more liberal form of government. “ By his 
pilgrimage to the bones of St. Seraphim at Saroff last summer,” it 
says, “as well as by his collection of quantities of holy pictures as 
a means ef victory over the Japanese, Nicholas I]. has fully made 
manifest his intention not to alter his father’s ecclesiastical policy, 
but to permit, instead, the continuance of the mental blight now 
upon his people.” The London Sfecfator has also given utterance 
to views of this kind, and it warned Europe at the time of the birth 
of the Czar’s boy baby not to anticipate an era of Russian free- 


dom: & 


“ His readiness to make pilgrimages in order to pray before spe- 
cial shrines for the gift of a son suggests a mind prone to supersti- 
tion as well as faith; and he is said to believe, with a conviction 
unusual even in kings, that he stands between God and his sub- 
jects, and isresponsible in some special way alike for their destiny 
and the safety of the Orthodox Church. He can not in his own 
judgment shake off that responsibility, can not share it with coun- 
selors, Cam not part with any portion of it to a parliament, and 
must, therefore, if he is resisted or his action so freely criticized 
as to be hampered by opinion, continue, and even intensify, the 
policy of repression which the bureaucracy so strongly adjures 
him to pursue. It is not, he thinks, to his people that God has 
confided absolutism as a trust, but to him alone. That is always 
the ground-thought of a theocracy, and the Russian monarchy 
always wishes to be thought a theocracy, and in many respects is 
one—that is, it places in theory the supremacy of certain religious 
or dogmatic ideas above even its direct interests. Add that much 
of the prevailing repression is intended to preserve the Emperor's 
life, and that every Emperor with a baby heir must earnestly wish 
to live until that heir is-competent to govern, and we have condi- 
tions in Russia which we fear will prohibit the smallest movement 
in the direction of liberty, even such liberty as exists in Germany 
or Austria. Men will still be liable to be sent to Siberia without 
trial. Criticism will still be forbidden under terrible penalties. 
The legislative power will still be denied to any but committees of 
bureaucrats appointed and removable by the sovereign’s will.” 


Nevertheless, the disappointment of Europe in the compara- 
tively colorless character of the Czar’s manifesto on the occasion 
of his heir’s birth is freely expressed in many papers. Just before 
the manifesto and immediately after the birth of the Czarevitch, 
the London G/ode said Nicholas might possibly restore freedom 
to the Finns and make other subjects of his really free. When 
the manifesto came, the Vienna Zez¢ called ita “pompous noth- 
ing,” the Veue Freie Presse (Vienna) called it “niggardly charity,” 
and the S/orgen Zeitung (Vienna) called it “cold calculation and 
pitiless tradition.” The disappointment was possibly the keener 
because Russian papers have of late discussed fundamental con- 
stitutional reforms. However, it is reported from St. Petersburg 
that the Czar has put a stop to the discussion of the need of a reat 
cabinet in Russia. A. Souvorin, the publisher of the Movoye 
Vremya, a powerful daily, ventured to broach the idea in one of 
his “ little letters,” published twenty-four hours after the announce- 
ment of the assassination of Minister Von Plehve. Foreign cor- 
respondents remarked upon the boldness of this journalist in ad- 
vocating a responsible ministry, and in criticizing somewhat freely 
the present governmental system of the empire. In the Russian 
press the proposal attracted at first much attention, but there has 
been no disposition to pursue the subject. 


Souvorin disclaimed any intention to compromise the principle 
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of absolutism and autocracy. What he declared to be essential 
and wholly compatible with unlimited monarchical power is col- 
lective ministerial responsibility, unity of policy and effort. He 
says: 

“We have no institution charged with matters that concern the 
country and all the departments equally. The council of ministers 
is for administrative purposes. Each minister has his own inter- 
ests and there is no vital bond to unite them into an organic whole. 
It has become proverbial that our ministers oppose one another 
and fight for extensions of their several provinces. . . . We need 
a coherent, unified whole, an organism acting as such under definite 


guidance. Our forms are a survival from ancient times, say the 
age of Catherine II....... 


“ Wealso ought to make the press more independent, that it might 


really represent public opinion and thereby serve both society and 
the Government in their mutual relations.” 


Prince Mestchersky, the editor of the aristocratic Grazhdanin, 
who moves in the highest political circles, qualifiedly approved 
the cabinet idea, while indicating more pointedly the existing 
arrangement: 


“With us it is quite conceivable—indeed, it is often the case— 
that in council one minister should appear as the leader of the op- 
position to the project of a fellow minister. No one considers it 
necessary to discuss his proposals with his associates. The or- 
ganization of a cabinet is desirable, but first of all we need a patri- 
otic consciousness of the duty of unity and solidarity in the govern- 
ing body. As no such consciousness exists, or else it is very faint, 
no wonder that there-is warfare and discord among the depart- 
ments.” 


The objection that this is a radical proposal Souvorin meets by 
saying that political labels are misleading in Russia, and that the 
declared policy of the Government is “ reform from above.” Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the danger of rivalry, discussion, and 
cross purposes. The organization of a genuine cabinet would con- 
duce to efficiency and continuity and certainty, and would involve 
the creation of the office of prime minister. Personal jealousy and 
ambition should not stand in the way of an imperative necessity. 

It is recalled that Louis Melikoff, the dictator under Alexander 
II., advocated a cabinet as one of the reforms calculated to do 
away with revolutionary terror and assassination. That Czar is 
supposed to have approved his program and to have intended to 
promulgate it. Nicholas II., however, is represented as frowning 


on all such suggestions.— 7vans/lations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





THE NEW STRATEGICAL SITUATION IN THE 


THEATER OF WAR. 


J PON no principle of the modern art of war is greater stress 
laid just now by European military opinion than upon that 
which recognizes, as the primary objective of a belligerent, the 
enemy’s main army. Until that has been sought out and de- 
stroyed, a belligerent on the offensive is in only the preliminary 
stage of his campaign. “When we speak of the defeat of the ene- 
my,” says Baron von der Goltz, the celebrated German strategist, 
whose contributions appear from time to time in German and 
English magazines, “we mean that, by the annihilation of a por- 
tion of his fighting power, we make him despair altogether of any 
subsequent favorable turn in the hostilities; and by destruction 
we imply that we reduce him to such a physical and moral state 
that he feels himself incapable of continuing the struggle.” 

Now, whether we turn to the Vienna Retchswehr, the Paris F7- 
garo, or the London Standard—all of which command a high order 
of military expert talent—we find a distinct impression that Japan’s 
first campaign against Russia is closing without the attainment of 
the great end in view. The truth, as our contemporaries see it, is 
that Japan’s plah of campaign has been upset, if not deranged. 
Two causes are assigned. Japan went into the war, to begin with, 
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unprovided with an ample fleet. As the London 7émes reminds 
us, she has been compelled to husband her battle-ships and her 
cruisers, well appreciating the impossibility of replacing lost units 
during the whole period of the war. This necessarily delayed the 
attainment of that command of the sea without which the destruc- 
tion of Russia’s main army could not be even attempted. We 
quoted the opinion of the London 77/ves on this point last winter, 
but no time will be wasted by reading it twice: 


“If there is one principle of national strategy more pregnant 
with meaning than another for an insular state, it is that which 
affirms and reiterates the danger of the despatch of military forces. 
across waters not thoroughly cleared of hostile ships. It is not 
possible to believe that a nation like Japan, with its nascent ambi- 
tions and striking capacity for almost inquisitorial research, has. 
not grasped this root principle of combined operations. One may 
therefore assume that every effort will be made by Japan to gain 
the command of the sea before the despatch of a single division to 
the mainland. It is obvious that, until the Russian ships are sunk, 
captured, or shut up in their ports with their wings effectually 
clipped, there can be no security for the sea communication of an 
expeditionary force, and that instinctive apprehension of ever 
present risk will haunt the mind of the Japanese army commander 
until this ghost is finally laid.” 


To the original inadequacy of Japan’s fleet has since been added 
the unexpectedly prolonged character of Port Arthur’s resistance. 
The heroic defense of that fortress by General Stoessel has come 
as a complete surprise to the leading London newspapers. Last 
summer the fall of Port Arthur was heralded as a matter of days 
only in The Mail, The News, and The Standard, while The Times 
and The 7elegraph seemed at one time to believe that the fall of 
Port Arthur must precede any combined action against Kuropat- 
kin’s main army by the Japanese forces. However, day followed 
day, until time had convinced some German dailies, including 
the Berlin Loka/anzeiger, that the unlooked-for length of the re- 
sistance of Port Arthur would compromise the Japanese plan of 
campaign. To this resistance, suspects the Paris Zemps, we must 
ascribe a modification of Tokyo’s strategy, and Marquis Oyama 
was sent to the mainland to attempt what the Vienna Reichswehr 
has repeatedly contended would be disastrous to Japanese strategy 
— simultaneous operations against both Port Arthur and Kuropat- 
kin. Japan’s land forces, predicted the Austrian military daily, 
would not prove of sufficient strength to undertake the capture of 
Port Arthur and the destruction of Kuropatkin at one and the 
same time. 

But the embarrassments of the Russian defensive would appear 
to have been as serious in their way as the embarrassments of the 
Japanese offensive. Kuropatkin’s plan of campaign has been de- 
ranged, too, admit his friends, the Paris Gau/ois and Figaro. He 
has been interfered with by orders from St. Petersburg, bidding 
him either go to the defense of Port Arthur or hold his own when 
every principle of sound strategy called for retreat. The Russian 
commander would long since have been safe in Harbin with his 
army intact, thinks the military expert of the Journal des Débats 
(Paris), if it were not for the folly of his detractors. Kuropatkin 
has hit upon the only method of restoring the military prestige of 
his country in the eyes of a world which will yet accord him the 
tribute of its applause : 

“The Japanese decided, after much delay and dilatoriness, to 
invade Manchuria, into which the foe makes no attempt to prevent 
their entry. The whole world at once raises pandemonium, some 
admiring such splendid ‘ audacity’ while others deplore the inac- 
tivity or the ‘inertia’ of the foe. This is probably because so 
much has been vaguely said of the advantages of the offensive, 
which alone permits a belligerent to‘ lay down the law’ to the 
enemy—provided the offensive has been assumed in time and 
wisely. But this offensive consists precisely in attacking oppor- 
tunely, and to do this three things are essential. One must be the 
first to be ready. We must know at the outset that we are decid- 
edly the strongest. We must have a line of operations that is 
easily followed. When these three conditions are not combined, 
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when, from political and geographical conditions, a belligerent has 
less rapid means of concentration than those of the enemy and can 
dispose only of inferior forces at the outset, or when the line of 
operations tor a forward movement is impeded by obstacles, the 
assumption of the offensive isan error, The defensive is rendered 
imperative.” 


Kuropatkin has been the first to grasp one very important fact 
regarding Japanese armies—their inability to pursue. So, at any 
rate, think the French dailies, and English dailies are coming 
somewhat reluctantly to the same opinion. The /7garo attributes 
the fact to the superiority of the Cossacks over the poorly mounted 
and trained Japanese cavalry, altho the London Mews and a few 
of its English contemporaries are doubtful of Cossack prowess. 
However, it is conceded that the weakness of all Japanese pursuit 
may have the most important consequences. We quote an Eng- 
lish opinion on this head, that of the London Speaker : 


“ A decisive action is one in which you not only cause your ene- 
my to retire, but in which you destroy his force. There are only 
two ways of doing this: one is to ride it down and break it up; the 
other is so to surround it as to cause it to capitulate. Thus 
Waterloo was a decisive action; so was Sedan; but Talaveras, 
altho Wellington was compelled to retreat, was not a decisive 
action. Now, it is absolutely certain from all the past course of 
the war that the Japanese can not pursue. . . . Had they infinite 
time at their disposal, and were the Russian army permanently 
confined to its present numbers, they could undoubtedly succeed 
in enveloping it, but the Russian army is growing rapidly, and the 
strain of the war upon the material and the sea communications of 
the Japanese is one which makes time a limited and important 
factor for them, even more than it has been for other combatants 
in other wars.” 


German opinion draws a careful distinction between tactics and 
strategy in pronouncing upon the situation. Military organs 
praise the Japanese “science” highly, but the A/7itar-Wochen- 
élatt (Berlin), expounding the views of the German general staff, 
asserts that the Russian officers and troops have been too severely 
criticized. They are good artillerymen. They are not cast down 
by defeat. In battle they give a fine account of themselves. In 


retreat they do not get out of hand. Regarding Russian strategy, 


this more or less official organ refrains from committing itself. 
But another official organ, that of the Berlin Foreign Office, the 
Kreuz Zeitung, is bolder. It permits a well-known military ex- 
pert to advert to a circumstance which may keep Russian strategy 


on the defensive indefinitely : 


“Viewing the Russian conduct of the war up to this time with 
the critical eye of a European military man, it is undeniable that 

reat errors have been committed. More particularly, the divi- 
sion of the supreme command between Alexeieff and Kuropatkin 
creates antagonisms which act as impediments to unified and well- 
planned action. Further, there is the scattering of the forces, 
already inadequate enough, over an immense area. Finally we 
have the appointment of a commander who has not sufficient au- 
thority, and the promiscuous assembly of isolated battalions, out 
of touch with one another and under strange commanders, into 
tactical units, instead of the immediate mobilization of compact 
bodies of troops from Europe. That the needs of the troops were 
not fully provided for because of the prevailing ‘corruption in the 
bureaucracy and that the absence of a sense of duty in individual 
officers has evil effects need not be enlarged upon here....... 

“A western European army in such circumstances would have 
little prospect of success, especially against such an intelligent, 
alert enemy as the Japanese. But with the Russians the chances 
are better. They are unsurpassed masters in improvisation, not 
only technically and administratively, but in all that relates to the 
moral standard of war. What is slack and inferior will at once be 
got rid of. Commanders who were meeting with tailure were sent 
home and others were given an opportunity to withdraw. The 
spirit of the troops will be maintained as buoyant as possible and 
kept from drooping, even in retreat, by means of song, music, and 
games. One gets the impression that this army, in spite of its 
tactical deficiencies, is yet destined to win victories—perhaps not 
until a year has passed—unless the Japanese succeed in preparing 
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a Sedan for it. Decisive battles in which the Russians are not 
taken to the last man are not of this sort, for we may expect that 
against Russian obstinacy the nervous impetuosity of the Japanese 
—altho not until a long period of fighting has expired—will break 
and bleed to death.”—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGESTs 





STRENGTH OF KUROPATKIN’S PLACE OF 
REFUGE. 
“*ENERAL KUROPATKIN’S temper is declared to have be- 
come so violent under the strain of recent events that the 
members of his staff are anxious to make their intercourse with 
him as brief as possible. “The type is a common object on Brit- 
ish battle-fields when things go wrong,” reflects the military expert 
of the London 77mes, who may be assumed to s;« ak from experi- 
ence, for he was once a staff officer himself. Ye* ‘here is much 
that might soothe the most acute irritation in nearly all London 
comment on Kuropatkin’s display of genius in fleeing from the foe. 
His capacity to fight and run away proves conclusively to the 
London 7e/egraph that Kuropatkin will live to fight another day 
at Harbin. “ Kuropatkin has won the race,” it thinks, “and saved 
the greater part of his army by one of the masterly retreats of 
military history.” The London Standard is not yet wholly confi- 
dent that “a potential remnant” of the Russian army will get to 
Harbin. But assuming for the sake of argument that Kuropatkin’s 
retreat will conclude as brilliantly as it began, English newspapers 
assert that he will have placed himself in a position of great 
strength. “Russia, so long as she holds the great grain region 
east and north of Harbin, will have ample supplies,” thinks a well- 
informed writer in the London 7imes : 


“ As regards food for her army, the natives can furnish a rela- 
tively small proportion of coarse flour made from wheat: the sao- 
Jiang meal, which is abundant, is made into coarse cakes, which 
can be eaten once the hot weather has passed. The small millets 
can be used as porridge. Natives travel long distances on this 
alone. For the cold season the bean curd is splendid food for 
men who have to live in the openair. The supply of this is prac- 
tically unlimited. In the central or Kirin province potatoes are 
good and plentiful, while maize is grown throughout the mountain 
districts, and the coarse or fine meals are made into wholesome 
cakes. Buckwheat flour is much used by the Chinese on the 
Mongolian plains, from whom fair quantities could be obtained. 
Sweet potatoes, yams, gourds, turnips, leeks, garlic, cabbage, and 
several other vegetables are grown everywhere. The fruit is lim- 
ited to the southeast and southwestern parts of the country, 
nothing worth eating being found north of the forty-second paral- 
lel. Peaches, apricots, nectarines, summer apples, grapes, and a 
few varieties of pears appear, each in season, all but the last three 
adding largely to the number of cholera and dysenteric patients. 
The Russians have practically the command of the meat supplies 
which come almost entirely from Mongolia.” 


Harbin will undoubtedly be the center of a “tremendous” strug- 
gle this year or next, thinks the expert of the London News. He 
continues : 


“ Russia promptly set to work to see that Harbin should be built 
on sensible lines from the outset—should be planned before it was 
built. She determined that the town should be purely Russian— 
and already it is being called the ‘ Moscow of the East.’ For 
miles around the land has been secured, and only Russians or 
Chinese may own land, make buildings, or carry on any perma- 
nent business in or near it. In 1901 the Russian population was 
12,000, in May, 1903, 44,000, and last October 60,000, without 
counting soldiers. Japanese, Germans, Austrians, Greeks, Turks, 
and all other races only numbered 700. The Chinese population 
totaled 40,000, in a separate settlement....... 

“We have all read of the wonderful way in which Russia has 
conjured up the cities of Port Arthur, Dalny, and Vladivostok, for 
these places are on the sea, where any traveler may note their 
progress. Less has been told of Harbin, the central point where 


Russia has with wonderful foresight been creating the capital that 
she intends shall form one of the greatest markets of all the fertile 
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East. Half a dozen years ago, when a great army of Russian and 
native workers were unrolling the Manchurian Railway over the 
plain so fast that the construction train hardly came to a stand- 
still, when each day found the railroad three or four miles nearer 
the Pacific, there was no Harbin. Not even a native village 
marked the place. It was merely a point on the banks of the Sun- 
gari River running northward toward its junction with the mighty 
Amur. But when Russia threw across the stream a many-pieced 
bridge of stone and steel, and the railway began to move forward 
in two directions, southward as well as to the east, the junction 
soon became a place of note....... 

“ Altogether, Harbin is a marvelous example of what can be 
done by a great nation bent on commercial expansion and bring- 
ing its concentrated forces to the help of its citizens. With mil- 
lions of cheap Chinese laborers, great coal-fields, mountains of 
iron and copper, limitless forests, and agricultural land producing 
the cheapest food in the world, Russia seemed but yesterday to 
have untold wealth within her grasp. To-day it seems that she 
may not possess all without a struggle, and Harbin, the magic 
capital city, summoned as by Aladdin’s lamp out of the air, bids 
fair to be the scene of one of the greatest military struggles.” 


But Kuropatkin can not afford to terminate the future struggle 
for Harbin by any new displays of his talent in evading the Japa- 
nese, according to Colonel C. de la Poer Beresford. This British 
officer has dealt with the whole situation between Mukden and 
Harbin in a recent study published by 7he Fortnightly Review 
(London). He has studied the strategical problem locally at first 
hand and his conclusions regarding Harbin are thus stated: 


“It will be necessary to hold this place to the death, for once 
driven out of Harbin, Russia loses not only touch with her left flank 
fortress, Vladivostok, but also. the power to reinforce or disengage 
Port Arthur. Her power on the sea has gone, never to return in 
this campaign. Uriu’s and Togo’s sudden blows have reduced 
her fine fleet to a remnant divided into two far separated parts. 
In spite of her desire to keep the matter quiet, the noise of Japan’s 
success has by this time penetrated into the deep defiles of Sze- 
Chuan, to Yarkand, Lhassa, and Kashgar. From here to her own 
Turkestan garrisons is but a step, and the news of her reverses, 
exaggerated by repetitions, is now bandied from mouth to mouth 
in the bazars of Margelan, Samarkand, and Bokhara. It will 
take all the ingenuity of General Ivanhoff, the governor-general of 
Turkestan, to calm the passions aroused by this disastrous intelli- 
gence. It may be that Russia will counterbalance its effect by 
successes on land. In any case, she must hold on to Harbin, or 
her prestige in Asia is gone. For this reason it seems to me this 
place will be, in the near future, the spot on which the eyes of the 
world will be riveted with extreme attention.” 





THE UNPLEASANTNESS OVER CANADA’S 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


NE can not arise from the most casual perusal of recent num- 
bers of Dominion organs without a conviction of the im- 
possibility of bringing such a character as that of the Duke of 
Marlborough within the pale of Canadian sympathy. His Grace 
having been unofficially designated as the next governor-general, 
there ensued a chorus of press protest so unabashed in candor that 
the honor was allotted to Earl Grey. “Canadians simply respect 
themselves when they object to their national capital becoming the 
stage setting for the display of the Vanderbilt millions,” asserts 
The Evening Telegram (Toronto). “As Mrs. Marlborough, to 
use the slang of the country from which she exiled herself,” ex- 
plains Saturday Night (Toronto), “has the dough, it may be pre- 
sumed that she will desire to show that she makes the bread, and 
it is on this ground that the editor of 7e 7e/egram objects to her 
coming as a sort of Queen of Canada. If this happens, he antici- 
pates a large influx of millionaire ‘Amurrican’ ladies of the same 
royal descent as Mrs. Marlborough.” “To send to this country 
some inexperienced scion of aristocracy,” declares the Toronto 
Globe, “ simply because he may be eager for the distinction would 
be little less than an insult to a self-respecting people.” 
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There has been .a kind of fray over the subject between the 
press of England and the press of Canada, of which it might be 
said, as Shakespeare says of Benedick and Beatrice, that “ they 
never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between them.” Refer- 
ring to Earl Grey, the newly appointed governor-general, the Lon- 
don Standard speaks of his “ inborn capacity for managing men,” 
especially “when delicate questions of constitutional propriety 
come before him for review.” “Hasn't it yet dawned upon the 
Tory mind of Zhe Standard,” replies the London (Canada) Aa- 
vertiser, “ that the responsible ministers of this country will settle 
all questions of constitutional propriety and will brook no inter- 

















FEELING HIS WAY. 


Mr. Butt Chalf-jokingly, to J. Canuck) —“‘ Aw—now, how do you think this 
gentleman would do for your governor-general ?” 
— Saturday Night (Toronto). 


ference or dictation from the governor-general ?” The London 
Times thinks that as governor-general, Earl Grey will “know 
how to deal with those petulant demonstrations of separatist spirits 
which now and then, in a few obscure quarters, claim certain no- 
tice.” “ Zhe Times speaks like a Canadian Tory organ of the 
flannel-mouthed variety,” says Zhe Advertiser, and the Toronto 
World infers that Zhe Times “ is darkly alluding to the possibility 
of their receiving invitations for festivities at Rideau Hall.” Zhe 
St. James's Gazette (London) is sure that “more subtle wisdom 
will be required to direct the destinies of Canada at the present 
moment than Earl Grey was called upon to exercise in South 
Africa” (in 1896 he was administrator of Rhodesia, and was in the 
confidence of Cecil Rhodes). “ All this to Canadians is entertain- 
ing when it is not irritating,” comments the Toronto Vews, adding : 
“Can it be that the Canadian press discusses British questions 
with the solemn unwisdom and portentous misinformation which 
distinguishes British press comment on Earl Grey’s appointment?” 
The Toronto G/oée, in view of the general discussion of the func- 
tions of a Canadian governor-general consequent upon the un- 
pleasantness over the Duke of Marlborough, deems it well to 
explain: 

“ Nothing could be further from the truth than some of the cur- 
rent talk about the theory of the vice-regal office in Canada, the 
functions of its occupant, and the qualifications he should bring to 
the discharge of his duties. It is held on the one hand that, as 
the representative of the King, he is invested with prerogatives — 
which royalty never attempts to exercise in the United Kingdom; 
it is held on the other that he is simply a political figurehead, and 
that the more completely he subsides into a mere social function- 
ary the better for himself and the country. These opposing views 
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are equally distant from the truth, and would be equally produc- 
tive of trouble if reduced to practise. 

“The limitations to the exercise of the governor-general’s pre- 
rogatives are now fairly definite, well recognized, and in some 
Without his con- 
sent no legislativ e measure can become a Statute or go into opera- 


cases embodied in constitutional documents. 


tion as such; but that consent must be given or withheld on the 
advice of his ministers. Without his concurrence no order made 
by his executive council can have any force or validity; but after 
an order has been passed through its various stages he is expected 
Lord Dufferin, 
thirty years ago, with the best intentions, but acting on his own 
initiative, sent one rebel into exile and commuted the death sentence 
of another; but not long afterward, at the instance of the Cana- 
dian Government, it was agreed that no governor should again 


to put his signature to it asa matter of course. 


interfere with the course of justice except as advised by his minis- 
ters. Lord Lorne, a quarter of a century ago, declined to dismiss 
a lieutenant-governor when advised by his ministers so to do; but 
he subsequently, under specific instructions from the Colonial 
Secretary, acted on the very advice he had declined. 

“It is in theory the governor-general’s prerogative to select his 
advisers, but in practise he must limit his choice to those who can 
‘ command the support of a majority of the members of the elective 
chamber of parliament. He may dismiss from his council minis- 
ters of whose policy or practises he disapproves, but he must find 
new advisers who are willing to assume responsibility for the dis- 
missal of their predecessors. He may summon, prorogue, or dis- 
solve a parliament, but only when advised by his ministers to do 
so. The executive act in every such case is his, but he is expected 
to perform it on such advice. On the other hand, he is held free 
from responsibility for his official acts, and, as a matter of course, 
is not amenable to criticism.” 





TERRORS OF THE JAPANESE CENSORSHIP. 


¢ 4 HE Japanese enveloping movement, as applied to war corre- 

spoadents, would seem, from the complaints of many Euro- 
pean newspapers, to be a success. The representatives of great 
dailies at the front have recently applied the Napoleonic mass 
theory in one more desperate effort to fight their way out of the 
Nippon ring. They were outnumbered, outflanked, and out- 


maneuvered by the censors. It was another Sedan. Nearly all 
the war news has latterly been coming from Tokyo or from St. 


Petersburg, except when a coolie escapes from Port Arthur ina 
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“ NEUTRALITY.” 
Dame Evropa—* Glad to hear, John, that you are not harboring any of these 
pugilists on your premises.” 
CHINAMAN — “Bless your heart, ma’am, they’ve been fighting in my back 
garden for the last six months.” —Punch (London). 
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junk. The London Speaker, whose military expert has been very 
felicitous in some of his forecasts and analyses, observes: 


“ Never in any war has the censorship been more exact; never 
has it been more successful. It is customary to remark upon the 
exactitude of the Japanese censorship. It is equally true that the 
Russians, tho a Western people and therefore less accustomed to 
secrecy, have maintained an astonishing reserve. Nothing would 
seem easier, for instance, than for a correspondent properly dis- 
guised to have ascertained at any point upon the Transsiberian 
Railway what numbers were going through: no one has guessed 
even approximately. 

“* No evidence is worth having in this -ampaign save that which 
is officially certified to be true by one of the two combatant par- 
ties.’ That is the principal rule of evidence to follow. No other 
evidence can, as lawyers say, be admitted. Cheefu, Shanghai, 
and Tien-Tsin are full of random fellows paid by the job and not 
by the month, who send any news they choose: and a great deal 
of the news we read is actually written in Europe.” 


In Japan itself the censorship has attained such severity that 
even the native press, altho accustomed to rigor, is inclined to 
The SAzmbun (Kobe) has been fined for an allusion to the 
The 


Yushin Nippo (Kobe) has been fined on.a similar charge, while 


rebel. 


rumored appearance of the Japanese squadron off the coast. 


the AZainichi (Osaka) was summoned to court in the person of its 
editor for saying that Japanese cruisers had been observed near a 
The Asahi (Osaka) has had 
a very similar experience, nor is the British press in Japan exempt 


certain port. A fine was imposed. 


from this form of severity. The Kobe Chronicle was fined for 
saying that the Vladivostok squadron had been hiding behind an 
island not far from the anchorage of the Japanese squadron. Our 
contemporary avers that the censorship grows constantly more 
capricious and tyrannical : 


“ Every now and then a batch of prosecutions is instituted with- 
out its being possible to discover upon what system the authori- 
ties are working or why one item of news is considered more dan- 
gerous than another. It necessarily follows that in default of 


detailed regulations one journal is prosecuted for an offense which 
can be committed by another journal with impunity. . . . As no 
regulations exist save those that prohibit the publication of all in- 
formation which has not received official sanction the censorship 
is very arbitrary and often extremely unjust.” 

















Cut1na—“T have given you Manchuria to fight in, can’t you leave me in peace 


here ?” 


—Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


AH SIN TAKES A HAND. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ANOTHER TALE OF THE ARGONAUTS. 


THE LuRE 0’ GoLp. By Ba ‘ey Millard. Cloth, 247 pp. Price, $1.50. Edward 
J. Clode, New York. 


‘HE California gold-fields lifted Bret Harte to fame and gave 
‘| Mark Twain his first push toward renown. The Klondike fields 
gave Jack London the stageing for his first bow to the world. 
The acclaim of him has been so loud that we scarcely remember that 
Joaquin Miller and Hamlin Garland have both listened to ‘the wolf’s 
long howl on Unalaska’s shore,” and have told of the hosts of gold- 
seekers who went faring forth to the Auroral splendors. That Bailey 
Millard, of San Francisco, was in the Klondike rush few were perhaps 
aware; but people will not forget to count him among the pilgrim- 
scribes when his book begins to get 
into the trains and the grips, and his 
‘*Lure o’ Gold” takes its place with 
the stories of adventure. 

Mr. Millard brings to this story of 
Northern seas the same clinch of 
dramatic situation, the same flash of 
phrase, that he brought to that little 
classic of his, ‘‘ A Notch in a Prin- 
cipality ’’; the same swift eye for 
detail and color that he brought to 
his vivid tales of the water-fam- 
ished Mohave, with its crinkling 
hotness, its tormented yuccas, its 
writhing Apaches. 

In ‘** The Lure o’ Gold,” an old 
California miner and his son, not yet 
twenty, have joined the race to the 
Klondike. Unluckily they get in at 
the tail of the stampede, and are 
stranded moneyless. They finally 
strike rich diggings on the Cape Nome beach, but the father falls ill in 
the midst of the wild haste of washing out the Pactolian sands, and has 
to sail for home, leaving the son to runoff the rest of the claim. 

The story proper opens with a glimpse of John Morning, the young 
miner, starting homeward from the tent-and-shanty city of Nome, 
with forty thousand dollars sewn into buckskin bags. He is naturally 
full of the trepidations of inexperience, left alone, as he is, with so 
much treasure in that land of adventurers and desperadoes, with only 
an ineffectual vigilance committec to insist upon law and order. While 
waiting upon the dock for the homing ship, sitting rifle in hand upon 
the strong box that meant for his people home and comfort and for 
him four years at Stanford, atrip to Europe, and a business career— 
sitting there with all the struggle sceming at an end, he is spotted by 
blacklegs, who finally plunge his gold overboard. 

The rest of the story deals with his ‘‘nervy"’ pursuit of the pirates, 
and all the curious tangle of chance and circumstance that ensues. 
The action after the first half-dozen chapters is all on board the stanch 
old ship A/odesto ; and a better sea-story has not been told on this side 
the Atlantic since ‘‘ Moran of the Lady Letty.”’ 

The unexpected embarking of the defrauded John Morning upon the 
very ship in which the disguised thugs have taken passage with their 
plunder ; his insistent rooting after them and their loot in the face of 
all opposition and discouragement—these stirring things are brought 
out with fine dramatic strokes. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the book is the push and swirl 
of the action. There is no love story to tear the heart. There is no 
attempt at description such as used to be considered indispensable in 
the Mary Murfree school of fiction. There is little of the tarrying for 
comment and introspection, which makes Joseph Conrad so fascinating; 
still there is enough of the authorial comment which Poe declares can 
never be omitted by an artistic writer of fiction. Things happen in this 
story, and happen right along. The reader realizes when he is through 
that he has had an exciting time. 




















BAILEY MILLARD. 


HISTORY IN COMMISSION. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MopERN History. Volume VIII., The French Revolution. 
Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D.; edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D.;_G. 
W. Prothero, Litt.D.; and Stanley Leathes, M.A. Cloth, pp. xxvi + 8735. 
Price, $4.00 net. The Macmillan Company. 


‘JT HE plan of writing history by committees of historians, first 
| started in France by Rambaud and Lavisse, is carried forward in 
this volume of the Cambridge Modern History in its applications 

to the French Revolution. Nothing can present a more striking con- 
trast than this staid account of the remoter causes of that volcanic 
eruption as compared with the ‘history by lightning flashes’’ given in 
Carlyle’s work on the same subject. The present volume does not, of 
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course, attempt to vie in literary force with that /our de force, but gives 
in a business-like way the causes, social, economic, and philosophical, 
which led to the downfall of the French feudal system in 1789; and 
gives with equal minuteness the early failure to establish a constitu- 
tional substitute for it in the Committee of Public Safety and the Direc- 
torate. The volume finishes with the significant return from Egypt in 
1799 of Napoleon Bonaparte, to whom the next volume of the History 
is to be devoted. 

The present volume differs from some of the preceding in having but 
few articles written by men who have done much original work in this 
period of history. Except Mr. J. H. Rose and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
none of the contributors to this volume (which is largely made up of 
articles from the pen of Prof. F. C. Montague and J. R. Moreton Mac- 


‘ donald) have added considerably to our knowledge of the period. For 


English readers the most novel information is contained in two chap- 
ters on royal and Republican finance contributed by Mr. Henry Higgs, 
and the chapter on French lawin the early revolution period contrib- 
uted by Paul Viollet. Wesee here the tendency to modern historical 
research, which devotes itself so persistently to the economic and legal 
interpretations of history. Yet the absence of much novelty is not of 
any great consequence in a work the main object of which is tosum up 
knowledge already obtained from original sources. It would be per- 
haps as well if the summaries had been put ina more readable form ; 
but the facts are there, and after all that is what is mainly wanted. 
The present volume is worthy of its predecessors, and that is such 
high praise that its occasional lapses from clearness and intelligibility 
are merely facule on the solar disk. 





ALL ABOUT TUSKEGEE. 


WORKING WITH THE HAND. A Recount of the Author’s Experience in In- 
dustrial Training at Tuskegee. By Booker T. Washington, LL.D. Pages 
x-+ 246. Price, $1.50. Doubleday, Page &.Co. 


HE name of Booker T. Washington stands for the generally ac- 
cepted educational, economic, and social policy concerning the 
American negro. Any utterance which he may see fit to make 

upon this subject is sure to attract wide attention. Mr. Washington 
has published five books, all of which are the outgrowth of his life and 
work at Tuskegee. Few writers can produce five distinct treatises 
upon the same theme without running the risk of frequent repetition 
both of substances and manner. ‘' Working with the Hand”? is called 
a sequel of ‘‘Up from Slavery,’’ which easily takes rank with the fa- 
mous biographies of the world. This candid, unaffected narrative of 
the secret and method of his own life and work is a choice literary 
production. On the other hand, the 
present volume can scarcely be called 
literature at all. It is primarily an 
illustrated catalogue of Tuskegee 
and its doings. One is reminded of 
an embellished booklet gotten up by 
an enterprising firm, interspersed 
with attractive pictures and pleasant 
reading matter merely to call the per- 
user’s attention to the wares for sale. 
It is doubtful whether America to- 
day contains amore astute advertiser 
than Booker T. Washington. If he 
were called upon to give an account 
of the lives of the apostles, he would 
doubtless find some way to introduce 
the Tuskegee idea. 

In the bitter controversy as to 
the relative value of industrial and 
higher education for the colored 
race, Mr. Washington has generally 
been regarded as a one-sided advocate of manual training. In this con- 
tention he has encountered the sharp criticism of many of the acutest 
minds of his own race ; but he has now reached such toleration and 
breadth of view as to assert that ‘‘mere hand training without mental 
and moral education would mean little for the welfare of any race. All 
are vital factors of a harmonious plan.’’ This position is entirely con- 
sistent with the personal experience of the author, who enjoys a 
diploma from Hampton, a degree from Harvard, and a doctorate from 
Dartmouth. Dr. Washington undertakes to account for the political 
restlessness of the Haitian and Dominican republics by a lack of indus- 
trial training ; and yet one can not help feeling that his too ready and 
too confident prescription for the ills of the Antilles is not based upon 
a sufficiently thorough study of their political and social situation. 

Dealing as Mr. Washington does in concrete material realities and 
situated between the upward and nether stress of crushing conditions, 
seemingly without projectile imagination nor fondness for speculative 
diversion, one may well wonder how he maintains his sanity and buoy- 
ance of spirit. His salvation lies in his saving grace of humor, of which 
the present volume affords not a few striking illustrations. For in- 
stance: ‘‘ I have always been intensely fond of outdoor life. Perhaps 

















BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
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the explanation for this lies partly in the fact that I was born nearly 
out-of-doors.” 

The book will be mainly helpful to those who are not already ac- 
quainted with the author's previous works. ‘Those who have followed 
his career will find in it nothing that is new; but it will be merely 
cumulative and largely repetitive. Dr. Washington’s chief contribu- 
tion to the world lies in the domain of practical achievement rather 
than in literary embellishment. And yet when one does anything in a 
manner that the world deems worth while, the world will always give a 
considerate hearing to what he may have to say concerning the manner 
of its accomplishment. 


MORE TALES OF THE TRAIL. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAIL. By Charles G. D. Roberts. With forty- 
eight full-page drawings by Charles Livingston Bull. Cloth, 361 pp. Price, 
$2.00. Page & Co. 

R. ROBERTS’ present volume is a book full of delight. The 
twenty-odd sketches which it contains each holds some drama 
of the forest life, tragic with pain or natural cruelty, or faith- 

fully mirroring the placid charm of the gentle side of wild woods exist- 

ence. The author does not confine himself to the four-footed kin- 
dreds; all the creatures of the wilderness are his domain. He writes 
not only of bear, wildcat, moose, panther, lynx, but also of the denizens 
of air and water, trout, muskrat, frogs, and swimming larve; of king- 
birds, hawks, dragon flies, and even of the more domestic animals, 
mice, grasshoppers, chipmunks, raccoons, a ram that escaped into the 

forest from the flock, and of a little 

— red cow that with her yearling was 
driven from civilization by fire. And 
the interest that he awakens in the 
life of these minor folk is quite as 
great as that in the more Jordly of 
the wild beasts. 

Perhapsthe most interesting sketch 
in the book tells of ‘‘ The Master of 
Golden Pool,’ a great trout that for 
years foiled ali efforts to catch him, 
flouting with disdain the false lures 
of the anglers and avoiding with 
crafty wisdom the fish traps of the 
hunters. By the time that fate, in 
the’shape of amore powerful mem- 
ber. of the wild kindreds, overtakes 
the trout—as indeed it seems to over- 
take all of the lesser wild folk—the 
big fish has become fixed in the read- 
er’s affections, and his untimely de- 
mise causes more than a fleeting regret. Just how his end came the 
author has told in a style graphic and picturesque. 


























CHARLES G, D, ROBERTS. 


**One crisp autumn morning, when leaves were falling all over the 
surface of the pool, and insects were few, and a fresh tang in the water 
was making him active and hungry, the big trout was swimming hither 
and thither about his domain instead of lying lazily in his deep lair. 
He chanced to be over in the shallows near the grassy shore, when he 
saw at the upper end of the pool a long, dark body slip noiselessly into 
the water. t was not unlike the mink in form, but several times 
larger. It swam with a swift movement of its forefeet, while its hind 
legs stretched out behind with the tail twisted powerfully, like a big 
sculling oar. Its method, indeed, combined the advantages of that of 
the quadruped and that of the fish. The trout saw at once that here 
was a foe to be dreaded, and he lay quite still against a stone, trusting 
to escape the bright eyes of the stranger. 

‘But the stranger, as it happened, was hunting, and the stranger 
was an otter. The big trout was just such quarry as he sought, and his 
bright eyes, peering restlessly on every side, left no corner of the pool 
uninvestigated. They caught sight of the master’s silver and vermil- 
ion sides, his softly waving, gay-colored fins. 

** With a dart like that of the swiftest of fish, the stranger shot across 
the pool. ‘The trout darted madly toward his lair. The otter was 
close upon him, missing him by a fin'’s breadth. Frantic now with 
terror, the trout shot up stream toward the broken water. But the 
otter, driven not only by his forefeet but by that great combined pro- 
peller of his hind legs and tail working like a screw, swam faster. Fust 
at the edge of the broken water he overtook his prey. A set of long, 
white teeth went through the trout’s backbone. There was one con- 
vulsive twist, and the gay-colored fins lay still, the silver and vermilion 
body hung limp from the captor's jaws.” 


In an interesting preface Mr. Roberts disclaims any pretensions that 
the stories are other than fiction. Those which treat of a single inci- 
dent are true literally, he says. And while this can not be claimed for 
the longer sketches, where the story follows the career of the wild 
creatures through considerable intervals of time or space, the truth is 
ofanother kind. He says: 


“Tf a writer has, by temperament, any sympathetic understanding 
of the wild kindreds ; if he has any intimate knowledge of their habits, 
with any sensitiveness to the infinite variations of their personalities ; 
and if he has chanced to live much among them during the impression- 
able periods of his life, and so become saturated in their atmosphere 
and their environment ; then he may hope to make his most elaborate 
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piece of animal biography not less true to nature than his transcript of 
an isolated fact.’’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Roberts is careful to disclaim any elaboration 
of the psychological processes and of the motives of his dumb acquaint- 
ances. ‘These processes, he declares, are so simple, so obvious, in com- 
parison with those of man, their actions flowing directly from springs 
of impulse, that, asa rule, it is an easy matter to predicate the motives 
under which they may be acting. 

An additional charm to this book lies in Mr. Bull's many faithful and 
graphic illustrations, which, in a fashion all their own, tell the story of 


the wild life, illuminating and supplementing the pen pictures of the 
author, 





IS RUSSIA ON THE ROAD TO NATIONAL 
PERDITION ? 


Russia: Her Strength and Her Weakness. By Wolf von Schierbrand, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 304 pp. Price, $1.60 net. G, P. Putham & Sons, 


N this book, which is a study of the present conditions of the Russian 

] Empire, with an analysis of its resources and a forecast of the 
future, the author contends that Russia, by pursuing her present 
policy of foreign aggression and of utter disregard of internal needs, is 
on the road to ‘ national perdition.’’ The problem as here stated seems. 
a gigantic one, and in its solution for weal or wo Dr. Von Schierbrand 
foresees the solution of the whole problem of our modern civilization. 
When a few years ago he visited Russia he made the observations which 
are included in thistimely volume. Owing to a system of territorial 
expansion which has taxed the resources of the central Government to. 
the straining point, the internal needs of the empire have been so. 
far neglected that, unless the necessary reformsare speedily instituted, 
the whole fabric of government must crumble and collapse. In the 
heterogeneous and unassimilated races that inhabit the Asiatic prov- 
inces, the author sees a constant and growing menace, which will find 
its opportunity in the weakness of the Czar. In European Russia, on 
the other hand, he sees evidences of bureaucratic mismanagement that 
spell ruin and disintegration. Among these are: the universal pauper- 
ization of the peasant class; the stationary condition of the population;. 
the increasing exhaustion of Russia's ‘‘ black-earth belt,’’ once the nu- 


‘cleus of her greatness, which forebodes eventual and lasting famine; 


the unsound financial policy and the monopolistic administration of M. 
de Witte, to which is largely due the stagnation of the interior trade; 
the continued system of centralization, which leaves the far-outlying 
dependencies misgoverned and impoverished; and the persistent per- 
secution of the non-Russian population, who, thereby alienated, are ripe 
for revolution. Also the condition of morals and of the church Dr. Von 
Schierbrand thinks most deplorable. The Russian masses, he says, 
are characterized by a ‘‘ mollusc-like flabbiness * which offers little re- 
sistance to vice and crime. There is here no hope, no clear conscious- 
ness of will. The breath of initiative has been smothered by ages of 
oppression. 

The historical causes for this appalling condition are also clearly set 
forth. The author has studied Russian history well, and surely if 
things are really as he saw them his conclusions are inevitable. But it 
is to be hoped that to his opinion, tho fortified by specialists and by 
documentary evidence, a more hopeful view may be opposed. A crush- 
ing defeat for Russia, thinks the writer, would be a severe tho 
salutary lesson. It would curb the Russian jingo spirit and overthrow 
the men drunk with external aggressiveness who are responsible for 
her present retrograde government. In this event also Russia would 
become ‘‘imbued with a spirit of healthy repentance for past mis- 
deeds’’ and would be in the proper mood to begin those internal 
reforms necessary for her salvation. 

The nature of these reforms is discussed intelligently and at length. 
The principal one, which includes a thousand others, is provincial and 
local autonomy. Naturally the author, who is a Harvard professor, 
can see no parallel between Russia and the United States. In the 
former the forces are entirely concentrated in the hands of the Govern- 
ment—while the people both collectively and individually are ignored; 
in the latter the controlling power is in the hands of the people them- 
selves. In the one all initiative and individual enterprise is ‘‘ killed in 
the bud”; in the other each member of the commonwealth is encour- 
aged to educate himself to a higher ideal and to a broader realization. 
It is the contrast between a republic and an autocracy. The two 
methods are irreconcilable, and the time has come in the world's civili- 
zation when the one-man power must die. 

In view of the facts here adduced—the weakness of the Czar, the lack 
of cohesion in the various departments of Government and the increas- 
ing dissensions among the ministers—one can not but conclude tliat the 
Russian Empire is moribund. The blight of the scepter can not long 
rest upon this nation where, despite ages of misrule, are yet to be found 
some of the most enlightened spirits of dur time. These, moreover, 
are ready to lead the forces to_overthrow, and able also from the ruins 
to build a greater and rejuvenated Russia which shall attain all that 
has been denied to the old. The course of the present war surely seems 
to vindicate Dr. Von Schierbrand’s conclusions. 
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The Money Makers of Advertising 
and Their Large Earnings 
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GRANT MOTT, ° | ERNEST F.GARDNER 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Aurora, Mo., 


completed the Powell | head of the Gardner 
System last March and | Commons Co., advertis- 
began writing ads. locally. | ing specialists, is but 
To-day advertising man- | another example of what 
_ of Henderson Carpet the Powell System is do- 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. | ing for bright people. 
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} W.P. BOTTOLFSON, | ROY LATTA, 
*, Winona, Minn., | Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


after completing the Pow- | became advertising man- 
ell System,wrote the Win- | ager of Lyman Bros.’ 
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a year, and is to-day with | is department head of a 
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vertising agency. ment. 
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HE unbounded interest that is to-day being mani- 
fested in the science and practice of modern adver- 
tising is due to a revolution in merchandising methods- 


perience.’? Now while I have possibly received far more 
testimonials from now noted ad. writers than all other 
advertising instructors combined, yet every one of my 
stanch supporters began as a Powell student with only 
a keen, bright mind, and a desire to be somebody—and 
my instruction is designed to appeal only to this class. 
Two of my former students have been for some time 

| By GEORGE H e POWELL employed in the largest advertising agency in America; 

another is manager of a leading advertising agency in 

Tue Literary Dicest readers have for the most | noted advertising men who saw the need of really expert teaching, | Buffalo, and his employers personally wrote me a cor- 
part noted the vast increase in the advertising carried | and it is my purpose to touch upon the results achieved by former | dial letter of public endorsement. One student went 
in the magazines and local papers, but probably com- | students, and briefly point out why I have been so successful. to St. Louis about a year ago as assistant advertising 
paratively few have given much thought to that phase | This may mean everything to those who have common-school | ™@nager in the largest jewelry house, and three months 
which means the employment of an army of young men | educations and a real determination to win the big prizes offered in later — promoted to the full managership, where he 
and women as writers of advertising at good salaries. | the greatest business of the twentieth century—to those who wish to has given absolute satisfaction, and after — wremty 
And as long as America continues to expand com- | qualify for positions from $25 to $100 a week, and more. | others had been tried and discharged. What more 


4 ‘ . . : . Pegs . | splendid endorsement could I offer in support 

*mercially—as long as new capital finds investment in I am probably safely within facts when I say that no other busi- -. ial Maiti’ 4s r in support of the 
: : : owell System? 

new enterprises—just so long will the demand for ; 


| ness can be so thoroughly and satisfactorily taught by correspond- 
trained ad writers increase. | ence as advertising writing. I am also equally truthful in saying | 
Notwithstanding the fact that scores of ad. writers | that the Powell System is in a class by itself—in its conception of 
have been trained to fill high-salaried positions, yet the | possibilities, in its completeness and simplicity, and in its unques- 
demand for good ad. men and women cannot be met—a tioned superiority in developing those who begin without previous 
condition that must of necessity exist for years to come. | knowledge of advertising. | And in cenclusion I can only suggest that all who 
Several years ago when I established the Powell| Many have written me saying “‘I read of so many prominent | want to double their salary and business men who want to 
System of Instruction, I did so at the suggestion of | advertising experts who endorse your System ; I have never had ex- ! double their profits should send for my free prospectus. 


‘Making from $100% to $800% a Month 


This wonderful revolution began only a few short 
years ago, and it has accomplished so much lasting 
good that manufacturers and merchants in large and 
small places alike are now fully awake as to future 
possibilities, and are therefore seeking in every way to 
profit by more and better advertising. 


The young man or woman who is looking for better- 
ment will be interested in the portraits of a few of the 
notable Powell graduates, whose pronounced success 
have furnished inspiration to others who have their 
way to make. 





, E. J. RINGUEBERG, Buffalo, N.Y. C. C. GREEN, Dayton, 0. J. A. BRAINARD, New York CHAS. W. FARRAR, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Ringueberg duated from the Mr. Green is a member of the H. G. Little need be said as to Mr. Brainard’s Mr. Farrar is doing some of the best 
Powell System less than a year ago. To- | Art Co. and earns many times his salary | success as advertising manager of Brill | retail advertising work in the East. For 
day he is manager of the advertising agency | as drug clerk, a position the Powell Sys- Bros., the large New York clothiers. a year advertising manager of Beadle & 
of H. J. Clark Co. His employers have tem found him in. Shows what ambition He keeps their four stores humming with Sherbourne’s great department store, he 
reason for endorsing his instructor. and good instruction will accomplish. increasing trade. has attracted universal attention. 





My elegant Prospectus, the most explanatory of its kind, I will mail free if you ask for it. Address me: 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 1355 TEPTIPLE COURT, NEW YORK 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














Current Events. 








Foreign. 
Rvusso-JAPANESE WAR. 


September 5.— Advices from Mukden say that 
troops there are being sent north, and that prep- 
arations are being made to evacuate the town. 
The Russian imperial train has been made 
ready for a long journey, and the report is re- 
vived that the Czar will go to the front. 


September 6.—General Kuropatkin continues his 
northward retreat, harassed flank and rear by 
the _eeee The Jugeoeee closely pursuing 
the Russian rear guard occupy Yentai. The 
British cruiser Forte delivers the Russian orders 
to the Smolensk and the St. Petersburg off 
Zanzibar; the Russian commanders onid they 
would return to Europe. 


September 7.— The bulk of the Russian forces is re- 
rted to be near Mukden. A despatch from 
okyo says that great quantities of food and 

ammunition were saved from the flames by 
Japanese at Liao-Yang. 


September 8.— General Kuropatkin reports that his 
whole army have reached Mukden without the 
loss of a gun. Hereports that Kuroki’s army is 
twenty-seven miles eastward of the railroad and 
that Oku’s army is twenty miles to the west of 
the railroad. This is interpreted to mean that 
the Japanese are attempting to envelop and crush 
the Russians north of Mukden. The Russian 
War Office estimates that Kuropatkin lost about 
17,000 men in the fighting at Liao-Yang. About 
600 Japanese, according to a report from Port 
Arthur, were blown up bya land mine on Sep- 
tember 1. St. Fesseniees despatches say that 
the Russian army at che Wont is to be reorgan- 
ized, probably by the formation of two armies, 
with Kuropatkin as commander-in-chief. 


September 9.— Reports indicate that the Japanese 
have abandoned the attempt to cut off the Rus- 
sian retreat, and that Kuropatkin’s army has 
reached Mukden in safety. Advices from Muk- 
den say that the evacuation of the city is going 
on, and that the Japanese have not crossed the 
Hun River. Russia agrees to reimburse the 
owners of two captured British colliers. 


September 10.—Rumors are current that the Rus- 
sians are continuing their retreat north from 
Mukden. The Japanese are preparing for a 
renewed assault on Port Arthur. 


September 11.—The Baltic fleet sails from Cron- 
stadt bound for the Far East. The Japanese 
lace their losses at Liao-Yang at 17,500. The 
ussian converted cruiser Leva arrives at San 
Francisco, in need of repairs. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


September 7.—Prince Sviatolate-Nirsky is selected 
to succeed the late M. Plehve as Russian Minis- 
ter of the Interior. 

It is reported that the Paraguay rebels have cap- 
tured Villa Encarnacion, and the fall of the 
Government is considered probable. 


September 8.—The Pope receives the first French 
pilgrimage since the conflict with the Vatican. 


September 9.— Colonel Younghusband and the 
Tibetan officials sign a treaty at Lhassa; the 
British expedition will return to India. 


September 11.—Anti-Jewish riots occur at Rovno 
and Smela, in Russia, many persons being 
wounded and houses and shops pillaged. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAL, 


September 5. — Jefferson Davis, Democrat, is_re- 
elected governor of Arkansas by 4,000 plurality. 


September 6.—The Republicans sweep Vermont by 
a majority of 31,500. 

Henry G. Davis, Democratic Vice-Presidential 
candidate, and his brother, Col. Thomas B. 
Davis, each contributed $50,000 to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund. 

Senator Fairbanks addresses a large meeting in 
Brunswick, Me. 


A banquet of Democratic editors is held in New 
York. 


September 8. — Democratic editors from various 
rts of the country visit Judge Parker; the 
Judge declares that the Republican sweep in 
Jermont is a warning to Democrats. 
Senator Fairbanks opens the Republican cam- 
paign in Connecticut by a speech at Hartford. 
September 10.—It is announced that Judge 
will not come to New York City to ta 
of the national campaign. 
agate S. Davis visits Chairman Taggart in New 
ork. 


Parker 
e charge 


September 11.—President Roosevelt’s formal letter 
of acceptance of the nomination for the Presi- 
dency is made public. 


OTHER Domestic News. 


September 5.—The war maneuvers are begun on the 
historic field of Bull Run. 
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An_ Encyclopeedia, 


like a newspaper, is useless as soon as it is out of date. There is so much that is 
new in the world’s progress of which men must know, that they have a right to 
demand that their reference books shall tell them of it. 

¢ Despite the enormous work and cost of compilation and publication, an ency- 
clopedia must give the latest information if it is to be considered a standard work. 
@_ Somuch has been added to the world’s knowledge in every branch of human prog- 
ress since the latest of the older encyclopzdias was published, that reading, think- 
ing, and working people hail with pleasure an encyclopedia that is wholly new, newly 
written from A to Z, and edited by the best equipped men for the purpose in America. 
¢ THE NEw INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA is a reference work just completed, 
including all that the older encyclopedias contain which is useful, and adding all 
that is new, making it beyond comparison the most complete, accurate, and compre- 
hensive encyclopedia in the English language. 

¢ Though so lately completed, the publishers have received thousands of commen- 
datory letters from men of note in the literary, scientific, educational, and business 
world; men whose life-work is such that they must know and use the best reference 
work extant ; men who would scorn to write what they do not feel to be true. 

¢ If such men find the new International the one satisfactory encyclopedia, will 
it not prove so to you? We will send you a booklet full of such statements if 

you desire it. 

¢ The Editors-in-Chief are : Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President Johns Hopkins 

University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution; Harry Thurston 

Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University; Frank Moore Colby, 
M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 

¢. While THe New INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOP#£DIA is newer, better, and more 

complete than any other, 7¢ 7s yet so low in price that any one can afford to own it. 

¢ The entire set of 17 volumes will be sent you on payment of a ridiculously small 

sum that you may examine it for yourself. 

¢ Test it for yourself, compare it with the older ones before you buy, 
then buy that which best supplies your need. The history and descrip- 
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tion of this great work of 17 royal octavo volumes, with 16,182 _o*\, Donp, 


, ° , > New York: 

pages treating 67,097 separate subjects, with sample pages, full- tio pe 
. : Yy i 

page illustrations and other matter necessary to form an © me, the ‘handsome 


book describing THE 


opinion of its value, are given in a splendid 80-page eervedot autre 


: | , zo” (Bnovopor mats cas 
book which we will send postpaid for the asking. <s°” ape’tnd “information re: 
“& garding price and _  easy- 

6S payment plan. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY -&*,,,,, 

a DONE igs <> sons s-bv ca ralevae eel ‘ 
372 Fiera Avenue E RS, RE ote ROR Wishae 
NEW YORK CITY - No, 2—L. D. BOaC.. cvcsscecsvscncce eccectotieus 





10 BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


FREE 


you do not own a com. 
na set of Shakespeare’s 

orks, or if you own one 

that is not thoroughly up- 

to-date and satisfactory, we 

will send you on request ten 

beautiful pictures of Shake- 

speare’s heroines, These pictures are printed in colors 
on heavy plate paper, and bear no printing. They are 
most aj riate for framing or decorative purposes. We 
make this offer to enable us to send you information about 
our new edition of Shakespeare’s works, which is gen- 
erally considered to be the ever published at a mod- 
erate price. In writing enclose 6c. (silver or stamps) to 
A gary and wrapping; refunded if you are not sat- 

. Address Dept. S. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 92 Fifth Ave., New York 


Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Bridgeport and Brooklyn 


Albany 








Readers of Tax Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writ'ng to auverusers. 
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Ina Manufacturing Enterprise. the Future Prospects of Which are 
Based Upon Its Demonstrated Success in Past Years. 


This is a 7% Investment. 


We state this at the start for two reasons: First, because the 
interest paid is one of the most important things in regard to an 
investment, and second, because we know that some conservative 
investors will be inclined to look askance at this high rate, and we 
want to overcome such prejudice first of all. 

There is, of course, no actual reason why a high rate of interest 
should not be as sate asa low rate. We hele that the profits in 
some businesses are larger than in others. We know, too, that 
there are to-day many perfectly sound investments which pay as 
high as twelve per cent. upon the par value of their stocks. What 
is absolutely essential is that the investment shall havé a solid bot- 
tom. The seven per cent. on our preferred stock is a conservative 

uarantee of a company that has never failed in anything, and is 
Packed by a business of over fifty years’ standing. This seven 
per cent. is based on the earnings of the company during past 
ears. 
Following are the facts about our proposition : 

The investment that we offer is twenty-five hundred shares of 
the seven per cent. preferred stock of The Pennsylvania Soap 
Company, at $100 Ye share, par value. With each share of the 
preferred stock sold we will give as a bonus one share of the com- 
mon stock, par value $25. 

The total value of the preferred shares offered is $250,000, 
which is fifty per cent. of the amount which we have already in- 
vested in cash. In other words, we have invested ¢500,000 of our 
own money before asking a dollar of outside money, and the total 
amount of outside money that we ask for is but half of what we 
ourselves have put in this business. 

We have two large factories at most advantageous points of dis- 
tribution: one at Lascaster, Pa., one at Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have more than $1,500,000 worth of orders at command. 
There is behind this business the cumulative force of fifty-five 
years’ uninterrupted success. é 

We have a highly efficient manufacturing system, a perfected 
sales department, and an effective advertising method. During 
the past year we have been pushing two of our three leading sta- 
ples, and are now arranging to push the third. The two articles 
which we refer to are Miller’s Soap (made with Naptha) and Mil- 
ler’s Powerine. 

Miller’s Soap is the only soap made by the old-fashioned, honest 
method of boiling, in which naphtha is introduced. All other naph- 
tha soaps are cold mixed, imperfectly blended, and may be used 
only with cold water. Miller's Soap may be used with either 
warm or cold water, giving it a great advantage over all others. 
We enable the retailer to sell a large cake for five cents. 

Miller’s Powerine is the perfect soap powder. It contains am- 
monia combined with the soap by a secret process belonging to us. 
As to its popularity, there is only one soap powder that exceeds 
the sales of Miller’s Powerine, and that has been exploited a life- 
time by a fortune in advertising. A big package of Miller’s Pow- 
erine retails for five cents. 

The third article is Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap. 
This soap is the production of a dermatologist who devoted the 
greater part of thirty years to its perfection. Though compara- 
tively this is a twenty-five cent soap, our efficient manufacturing 
system enables us to produce it at a figure permitting it to be re- 
tailed at ten cents. When, asis our intention, this soap is brought 
to the attention of the women of the country through the high- 
class periodicals, we believe it will be a success of the same kind 
as Miller’s Soap and Powerine. 

While these three products are, as we have said, our leading 
staples we manufacture hundreds of other brands of soaps and 
many perfumes to meet the demands of the retail drug and grocery 
trade, as well as many special brands for large department and 
chain stores, for hotels, railroads, ete. 

We export to twenty-seven countries. 

Our business as a whole has increased more than fifty per cent. 
in one year, which growth is entirely due to prudent management, 
personal energy, and persistent, intelligent advertising. 

The advertising which we have done in New York City has 
brought letters from dealers in all the large cities east of the Mis- 


sissippi and north of the Carolinas, urging advertising and organi- 
zation for our products in their cities. So it will be readily seen 
that there already exists, in embryo, an enormous demand for our 
goods outside of our cultivated territory. We do not need or 
want more capital to prosecute our business on its present scale. 
What we do want this money for is to provide for the growth of 
our business. We have paid seven per cent. on our present 
amount of stock with our present facilities. With increased facili- 
ties we can more readily pay seven per cent. on the increased 
amount of stock, because we can increase our production in more 
than direct ratio to the increase in stock. 

If you deposit money in bank at two, three, or even four per 
cent., or if you are inyesting in “ trust fund” securities, while this 
seven per cent. opportunity is in sight, you do yourself an injus- 
tice, even without considering the certainty of ia yance in price on 
The Pennsylvania Soap Company's stock. Accumulations on 
$100 at seven per cent. in twenty years would be $387, as against 
$180 at three percent. But in the bank at three per cent. the value 
of the principal would remain stationary. 

We desire to distribute our stock among a large number of in- 
vestors rather than to concentrate it among q few, for the reason 
that we believe every stockholder will be in a sense a salesman 
for our goods. We especially solicit subscriptions of $100, $200, 
and up to $500. 

In event of stockholders wishing to sell, The Pennsylvania Soap 
Company will undertake the reselling of the stock at any time. 

We will send upon request a booklet giving full information 
about us, our goods, and our proposition. 

We will also send without charge samples of Miller’s Soap, 
Miller’s Powerine, and Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap, 
so that you may practically demonstrate the worth of these goods. 
Or, if our statements in this announcement have satisfied you of 
the safety, soundness, and great possibilities of this investment, 
fill out and mail to us coupon below and take advantage of the 
special offer of the common stock bonus. 

Otherwise write or call upon us. In fact, we especially invite 
all prospective investors to call upon us personally and see our 
great plant. As to the financial standing of this company, we 
refer you to Dun, Bradstreets, The Lancaster Trust Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., The Union Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
(Registrars of this stock). 

Address all communications to 


J. G. MILLER, Treasurer 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 





APPLICATION FOR SHARES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 








Sr oiicc Sccoduhtaedebedieaeinpipenadtred 190L. 
Mr. J. G. MILLER, Treasurer, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 
Date? my MAME JOP... 22. sevscssecscccberos shares of the 7 per cent. Preferred Stock of 
The Pennsylvania Soap Company at one hundred dollars ($100) a share. I enclose my 
ee yy RS Spe Sar being ten per cent. of the par value, and I agree to pay 


the remainder in three equal instalments in 30 days, 60 days and 90 days respectively. 
It is understood that this subscription, when completed, will entitle me to a bonus 
RES > RRL TRB additional Shares of the Common Stock of the Company, fully 
paid and non-assessable. 
It isfurther understood that all stock issued to me in pursuance of this subscrip- 
tion becomes‘ dividend-bearing from the date of final payment; that is to say, will 
share in the first dividend declared by the Company pro rata from the date of issue. 





NOTE.—Where payments are made in full, the certificates of stock 
will be issued and delivered within ten days. Certificates will in 
all cases bear the date of the complete or final payment. 
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HE. first step in the solution of 
the servant girl problem is a 
SOLUTION OF BORAX. 
Everything can be washed easier 
and quicker and more thoroughly in 
BORAX-SOFTENED WATER. 
In the kitchen and laundry, in house- 
cleaning; for the toilet and bath— 
everywhere you use soap and water, 
add a little Borax. 
The wonderful power of Borax is 
due to a very simple law—it makes 
water soft. The, purest and best is 


20-MULE-TEAM 
BRAND BORAX 


For sale at all drug and grocer stores 
in 4%, % and 1-lb. packages. 

The famous “AMERICAN GIRL” PIC- 
TURES FREE to purchasers of 20-MULE- 
‘TEAM BORAX. Sent for POUND BOX TOP 
and 4c. in stamps. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO, 





operation in the Government printing-office. 
In the war maneuvers at Bull Run, the attacking 
army, under General Grant, is repulsed theoreti- 
cally by General Bell’s troops. 


| September 6.— Typesetting machines are put in 


September 7.—General Grant wins the advantage in 
the maneuvers at Bull Run by turning General 
Bell’s left flank. 

New York foil fencers beat the representatives of 
Germany at the Olympic tournament at St. 
Louis. 

A mob at Huntsville, Ala., lynches a negro after 
overpowering the militia. 


September 8.— Prize awards are paid to Admiral 
Dewey, his officers and men, for the victory of 
Manila Bay. 

Sir William Ramsey addresses the Society of 
Chemical Industry in New York. 


The eighth International Geographic Congress 
opens in Washington. 
September 9.— The maneuvers at Bull Run are 


ended ; General Grant is declared the victor in 
the first series and General Bell in the second. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed: “‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DiGEstT.”’} 


THE ST. LOUIS PROBLEM- 
TOURNEY. 
PRIZE-WINNING TWO-ERS. 
Problem 979. 

FIRST PRIZE. 
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- CO., 
» Shirley, Mass. 





Motto: “ De Goede Verwachting.” 
By F. Van Dyk, NEDERLAND. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 
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‘ SAFETY/RAZOR 


You don’t have to test the ** GEM? 30 days to 
discover its superiority. The first test proves its the 


best, and its the same always. Our name isa 

st ANTEE the world over. Order now, and GIVE 

| CARE A REST. Every * Gem ” sold and used is our 

4 best paying advertising. 

4 Write to-day for interesting FREE Booklet. 
Kazor Complete, $2.00. Moroceo Case, with 2 blades, $3.50 

At dealers or sent direct on receipt of price. 
|] GEM CUTLERY CO., Dept. N, 84 Keade St., New York. 


GUAR. 








Write for Price-List. 
Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 


KLIPS ux. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
8; 5pqS; 5p2; 2ps; rbpBik2; 4R2P; 
10 BipriP;1K283. 
White mates in two moves. 








Problem 980. 
SECOND PRIZE. 
Motto: “ Altiora Peto.” 
By H. L. Henry, Lonpon. 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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The Prophylactic Family: ¥ 
Tooth—Hair—Nail—Military Brushes 
Always sold in a yellow box 


is made with pure selected bristles, for- 
ever secured in pure aluminum—chem- 
ically treated— solid wood back. Guar- 
anteed not to split or crack in boiling 
water. Absolutely antiseptic and thor- 
oughly serviceable. 


Unlike all Others 
Made to Wear a Lifetime 
Send for leaflet and learn more about it 


Price, $1.00 at all dealers, or 
sent by mail — postage free 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
j 14 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A, 
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White-—-Nine Pieces. 
8; 8; B4s2; 5p2; RriP1rkP2; 2R4S; 
1B3pS1;2Ks1ib2. i 
White mates in two moves. 


























OT ae 
“SHAVING: 


WILLIAMS °stick 


“The Shaver’s 
Joy.” 


Creamy—comfortin g. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, 
Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
etc., sold every where 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shaye’’§ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Giastonsury, Conn, 
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Problem 981. 

FIRST HONORABLE MENTION. 
Motto: “ The Soul of Witchery.” 
By ARTHUR CHARLICK, AUSTRALIA. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 


1b6; 10S p4; 374; 3P3R; 
2Ps1R1P;7K;7B. 
White mates in two moves. 
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Problem 982. 
SECOND HONORABLE MENTION. 


Motto: “ Philomela.’”’ 
By F. GAMAGE, WESTBORO, MAss. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 


2rRQ3; 2pqip2;2p5;1r3P Bi; SprkB3; 
8:35 Pba: 7%, 
White mates in two moves. 


The Judge’s Report. 
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St. Louis, August 29, 1904. 


Mr. X. Hawkins, 


Springfield, Mo. 
Dear Sir: Ihave examined the twenty-three two- 
move problems, competing for prizes in The Louis:- 
ana Purchase and Seventh American Chess-Congress 
Problem-Tourney, and I find as follows : 
One problem, no solution. 
One problem, mate on the move. 
Eleven problems, unmeritorious, and not up to 
ordinary publication-standard. 
I award First Prize to ““‘ De Goede Verwachting.” 
This problem has a good initial-move, and the six 








THE LITERARY. DIGEST 
Copies of ~@ 
Master Paintings 


LIST OF SUBJECTS 
comprising the set 


Size of each mounted, 
20 x 25 inches 


1. THE HAYWAIN. 
By Constable. 
2. THE HORSE FAIR. 
By Rosa Bonheur. 





3. SPRING. 
By Corot. 
4, THE GLEANERS. 
By Millet. 
5. THE MILL. 
By Ruysdael, 


6, DANCE OF THE NYMPHS. 


By Corot. 


7. SHEEP IN SNOW STORM. 


By Schenck. 


8. PRINCE OF NASSAU. 


By Van Dyck. 


9. THE LIFE BOAT. 


By G. Haquette. 


10. DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
By Gainsborough. 
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An Offer Saving Over One Half 


After supplying our members and patrons we have 
left on hand a few sets of our superb reproductions of 
famous paintings done in carbon-tint. These sets 
we have decided to use as a means of bringing us in 
touch with art lovers and persons who appreciate 
artistic things generally. Theentire set at once will be 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


If Found Satisfactory After _ @ * 


Receipt of Picture Send 
And $1 a month thereafter for 5 months. 

























SOCIETY, 


1135 
ACH picture is prepared for framing on mounts Broadway 
sepecially made for them or can be used un- New York 


framed, a custom now much in vogue, They 
will make s slendid gifts for weddings or birth- 
days, etc. The originals are conceded the ten 
most famous paintings in existence. In- 
ferior copies sell in art shops for $5.00 


each copy. 
FREE blank opp. site at 
once, we will 
mount the entire set on art 
boards and include in your 
package two additional pict- 
ures, the best we ever issued, 
mounted 20 x 25 inches 
(formerly sold for $3.00) 
each free of expense. 





ter Paintings 
mounted, and the two 
extra pictures free. If 

satisfactory, I agree to pay 
$1 within five days and fla 
month thereafter for five 
months. If not satisfactory 
will return them within five days. 








If you mail us the 
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SHOULD BE WRITTEN WITH 
CARTERS WRITING FLUID 








MORE INCOME 
Without Speculation 


ESTRICTED ioans on bond 
and mortgage to turifty 
home buyers who pay alli in- 
terest and part principal 
monthly. That is the way 
the funds of our clients are 
invested; and 11 years’ —. 
stant growth of assets, 
plus and profits indicatse th the 
measure of success achieved. 
We reinvest your 4% funds at 
a rate paying you 5% per an- 
num for every day we have 
them, increasing their earn- 
ing power 25%. Write for 
gga and testimonials. 


ol and Profits, * i00, 000 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1139 Broadway. New York. 


25% 








$25 upward, withdrawable 
on 30 days’ notice, 


Investments bear earnings 
from day received to day 
withdrawn. 


Supervised by New York 
Banking Department. 

















lebat 


queer bird” with a 
_ name ** Titlebat 
itmouse ’’ was one; 


i mo use yet Dr. Samuel Warren 

made his cleverest hit 
when he so named the ‘‘ hero ”’ of his famous novel ‘‘ Ten 
Thousand a Year.’’ It is no more than fitting that in the 
republication of this masterpiece ‘‘ ‘Titlebat Titmouse’ 
should lend his name to be the title of the book. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady has edited the novel for the multitude of 
resent-day readers that were ‘‘ too young”? to read it when 
it first sent the pes into a perfect craze of excitement and 
enthusiasm. Will Crawford has made it still more delight- 
ful with his many inimitable drawings, and it can now be 
bought in the handsome new edition $1.50. 


“* The story is irresistible.” — Boston Ideas. 


. ‘ Avveritable masterpiece.”—New York Times. 


** Not roy so by anything in the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 
—Thomas Bailey A idrich. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York | 
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If interested write for FREE INFORMATION stating 
your requirements. Don’t delay this! 


C. BENSINGER £0. Room 406, 245 Broadway, N, ¥. City. 
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ves its cost at every using. 
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absolutely permanent. atalogue 0} 
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TYPEW. 


Straight-line, non- 
shifting keyboard, 
with a key for 
every character. 
No two motions 
required; every 
touch tells. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all large cities. 


A Cs ~ 
Complete Carpet for 53 


The newest, 
cheapest and most at- 
tractive floor covering made is our 


BRUXELLE ART RUC 


woven in one piece, all sizes and col- 
ors, handsome patterns. Can be used 
on either side. Easily cleaned, war- 
ranted to outwear higher priced carpets, Delivered 
free and can be returned and money refunded if not 
as represented. Positively the cheapest and best thing 
of the kind manufactured. There are none so good. 
Catalogue free, showing goods in actual colors. 
Send to place nearest you. 
SANITARY MFG. CO., Inc. 
202 Omaha Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 134 Oxford St., Phila., Pa, 
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TO PROVE that Daus’“ Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 Copies from pen-written and 50 
Copiesfrom typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, Without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 33844% or $5 net 

THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
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Roosevelt & Fairbanks andParker & Davis Pictures, 
also your name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc. under- 
neath handles. Style 118 (like cut) 3%in long, 2 blades, 
finely tempered razor steel, $1.00, Cat. shows many styles. 
Send 2c stamp for great Special Offer to Agents, 
Big profits—good commission paid, Exclusive territory, 
NOVELTYCUTLERY CO., 86 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio. 





SAVE Y2 rour FUEL 
BY USING THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2 to 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

40 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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resulting mates are of more than average purity. 
There is one “dual,” after Black’s purposeless move, 


———, a blemish of little importance in problems 
. 7 


of this class. 
I award Second Prize to “ Altiora Peto.” 
The Key-move is rather unexpected, and the mate 


The 


after 1 





is very pretty and almost pure. 


position is attractive and free from “ duals.” 
The “Soul of Witchely” and “ Philomela” are 
problems worthy of special mention. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. D. P. HAMILTON. 


Solution of Problems. 








No. 967. 
Leading variations : 
K—Rsq Kt—K3 B—R2 P-—Kt 7, mate 
1._————_ 2. — 3. 4. 
P—K 5 Px Kt Any 
No. 968. 


Author’s solution: B—R 6. 
Second Solution: BxQ BP, followed by R—Q sq. 

















No. 969. 
Leading variations: 

B—Kt 3 QxBP R—K R 7, mate 
I. 2. a 37 

RxB PxQ 

waiasie Q—R6 R—Q R 7, mate 
I. —_ 2. — > oe 

PxB PxQ 

No. 970. Key-move: Q—K 4. 


Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York oer; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.;_ Dr. F ‘8. 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, $.C.; E. N. K., Hartis- 
burg, Pa.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. W. 
Rech, Kiel, Wis.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia; B. 
Alten, Elyria, O.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; N. 
D. Waffle, Salt syetagvee, N. Y.; F. Gamage, West- 
boro, Mass.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; 

V. Streed, Cambridge, Ill.; R. H. Ramsey, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 


967, 968, 969: E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; L. Gold- 
mark, Paterson, N. J. 

968: Miss J. Houston, Troutville, Va. 

968, 970: E. Bortin, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. E. W. Slusher, Kansas City, Mo.; T. Unsworth, 
New York City. 

, 970: “ Arata,” New York City; 
Elyria, O. 

g7o: “‘ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; W.D. L. Rob- 
bins, New York City; Z. G., Detroit; W.. W. Wil- 
liams, Hyde Park, Mass.; E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; 
A. V. Milholland, Baltimore; C. L. Anders, Com- 
merce, Tex.; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; W. C. Clemo, 
Ironwood, Mich.; W. K. Greely, Boston; R. G. 
Eyrich, New Orleans. 

Comments (967): “Subtle piece of strategy”—G. 
D.; “ The best of the series”—J. G. L.; “A piquant 
idea cleverly rendered”—F. G.; 
beautiful; but the rest should go on the scrap-heap” 
. HH. R.; “ Brainy”—L. G. 


969: “ Not so good as others”—G. D.; “ Not $6. 
—jJ.G 


B. Alton, 


so easy as it looks’’—Dr. J. H. S.; “ Superb”—J. 
“Rather loose jointed; but the play is fairly 
good ”—F. G. 
970: “ Good, but easy ””—G. D.; “ A ma: 
individually and collectively ”—W. R.; “ 


ificent set, 
l a fine set ”— 
rg Away little position ””—F. G.; “ Meritori- 


ous ”—L 

In ae Soe ow ye W. DL F- 
954, 958, 960, 962; B. A., 962, 963, 965; T. U., 
oha; 1. H. Cravens, Kansas City, Mo., and O. 


962, 963. 
No. 960. 


We have been requested to give solution of No. 960 
in detail. 


Oo—0 8 P—B 8(Kt)mate 
; 1.——_ 2. ——__— 

QOxQ KtxQ 

In the note (September 3) giving the answer to 
1 Q—OQ 7, an error was made. It should read 


The reason for the move 1 Q—Q 8 is now 


B—B5 mate 
I 2,——-— 





Seem, 
K—Kt 3 
apparent. 





Napier’s Great Chess. 


In the City of London Chess-Club’s Tournament, 
W. E. Napier, of Pittsburg, Pa., it took first prize, 
with 9 wins, and 7 draws or 12%, 3%. In the Hastings 
Tournament, Mr. Napier tied with Mr. Atkins for 
first place, with a score of 7 wins, 1 lost, 3 draws, or 
8%, 2%. Should he win the game in the play-off with 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just it 
cleanses, softens 


how 


and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe. 





NO SERVANT OBJECTS 
<< To 








| « Hustler” 
Ash 
Sifter 


A few turns sift 







| No dust the ashes and 
| a save the coal. 
or dirt. Fits flour or iron 
Galvanized barrel. The cin- 


8 ders are excellent 
| for banking fires 
| . at night. not 

found at the hardware store, postal us for catalog 29. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
325 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


ARE YOUR LEGS 
If not, they will STRAIGHT? 


appear straight 
and trim if you wear our easy Pneu- 
matic and Cushion Rubber Forms. 
(Patents applied forthroughoutthe 
world.) usted instantly ; ony 
detection. Immediately adopt 
by well-dressed men. rite for 
illustrated pamphlet mailed under 
plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Desk L, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| iron. 


“One variation is | 




































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


THE BEST LIGHT 
















Produces a rafe, white,power- 
ful light,brighter than acetylene 
orelectricity. 100-candle power 
at a cost of 2¢ per week. 

Made in over 100 different styles— 
@very one warranted. nts wanted 
No dirt, smoke. or odor. Everywhere. 

THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 
92 E, 5th8t., Canton, Ohio 


advertisers. 
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THE ONLY GAME NAPIER Lost. 


Federation. 
MCDONALD. NAPIER, 
Waite. Black. 


t—b3 rn 3 
- P—Q 4 Px? 
5 Ktx P B—Kte2 
6B-K3 P— 
7Q—Q2 Kt—B 3 
8 P—B 3 B—Q 2 
9B-K2 Q-Bsq 
to Castles Castles 
(QR) 
z1 P—K Kt 4 R—Q sq 
1z2P—K R4 P—K R4 
23P.z P Kt x P 


Adjourned here. Afterward Mr. Napier resigned. 


' Russia vs. America. 
French Defense. 


TSCHIGORIN. SHOWALTER, 
White. Black, 

1P—K4 P-—K 

2 Q—K 2 P—OB 4 

3P—K B4 Kt—QB3 

4 ee B3 PO 2 

5 Kt—B3  P—Q,4 

6 - i Kt—B 3 

7 P—K Kt 3 Castles 

8 B—Kt 2 3—Q 2 

9 Castles 2 

to Q-Q sq(a) Kt x Kt ch 

i11Bx Kt B—B 3 

12 g-k 2 Q—Kt 

13K—Rsq Q R—Qsq 

14 P—K Kt 4 Q—-R3 

13P—K 5 t—Q 2 

16 Kvos +5) P_O Kt 3 

17 Kt-Qsq( —Q5 

w%Kt—B2 P—Bs5 

19 Kt—Kt4 PxP 

20 Px P Kt—B4 

21BxB PxB 


(a) Kt x Kt is probably better at once. 

(b) Sar: 2 would have been better; and if Black 
pave P—Q 5, White could then play Kt—Q [sq, fol- 
owed by Kt—B 2 with a stronger game. 

(c) There is no other move, as he must lose a Pawn 
or the exchange, and he has no time to attack on the 


(d) Only a matter of time now; the extra Pawns 


French Defense. 


King’s side. 
win. 
TSCHIGORIN. FOX. 
Whtte. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K3 
sP-Q,q P= 


4 
3Kt—Q B3 Kt-K B3 
4 BR Kes B—Kt 5 

5 BaP? PxP 
6Bx P—B 4 
7Kt—-K2 PxP 
8Bx s QxB 
9Qx Qx 

10 Re xQ aay 

11 B—B 3 (a) P— 3 
12 CastlesQR B x Kt 
3PxB K—B 2 

14 K R-K sq R—K sq 
15 R—K 3 P—K 4 

16 BR—Q 5 ch K—B 3 

17 P-KB 4(b) P—K 5 
iKt—-B3 Kt—Qe2 
19 Kt—Kt5 Kt—Bsq 
20 B—B 7 R—K 2 


22 Bx Ktx B 
23R—Kt3 P—K Kt3 
(a) B—Q - is better. 


(b) It is almost the worst thing White can do to 
allow the advance of the King’s Pawn. 
(c) Black threatened P—Kt 5 followed by P—K 7, 


winning a Rook 


(d) Black has now the better game, White’s Rooks 


being weak. 


(e) A most awkward position in which to be pressed 
for time, yet there is apparently no chance for White 


to save the game. 


Falkbeer Counter Gambit. 


TSCHIGORIN, DELMAR, 


White. Black. 


12 5 RO : R—K s 
13 —Q sq Kt—-Q4 
14 B—B 4 Kt = 5 


B 
19 U—K 2 P—K Kt3 
20 Q R—K sq P—K B4 
21 ay 3 O06 
22 B—R 4 —OB, 
23Q-R6 B-—Bs5 





MCDONALD, NAPIER, 


24 = <* = Bs 

2 sini eo 

28 Rew 7 a K—Kte 
27 KtxB Kt x Kt 
28 B—Q 4 —Kt4 
29R xR txR 

30 Q—Kts5 Q—R4 


TSCHIGORIN, SHOWALTER. 
White. Black. 

22 Kt-B 2(c) Kt—-Kt6 

23 R-Q KtsqQxRP 

24 B—Q 2 R—Kt sq 

25 O—Q sq —Kt 2 

26 Q—B2 Ktx B 

27QxKt K R—Kt sq 

22 R—Rsq Q—Oy4ch 

29 Kt—K4 Rx P (d) 

30Q-Osq P—OR4 

31 Q—B 3 

32 Q—R 

R-K sq R—QB7 

34 K—Ktsq P—R5 


R4 
30 Px Pe. g. R(Kt 6)-Kt7 


37 R—Kt3 P—R6 
38 Kt—Kts5 Bx Kt 





Resigns. 


TSCHIGORIN, FOX. 
White. Black. 
24 R—R 3 P—KR4 
25 R—Kt 3 R—K sq 
26 R—Kt 6 —Kt2 
27Ktx Ktch Rx Kt 
2RxQKt K—B3 
Pch 
29 R—Q 7 P—K 6 
30 R—Q sq P—Rs5 
31 R—B 3 P—Kt4 
32 PxPch KxP 
(c) 
33 R—K sq K—Kts5 
34 R(K sq)— R—K B sq 
B sq 


33P—B4 P—B5(d) 
36 R—Q sq R-—By4 
wt-h3. R—Ks 

38 K—B2 RxP 

39 R—-Q 6 R(B 4)—B 4 


40 K—Kt2 R—Kt4ch 

41 K—Ba2 R—R 
Tschigorin forfeited game 

under the time limit rule (e). 





TSCHIGORIN. DELMAR. 
White. Black. 

4QxBP QxQ 

25 Bx BxR 
22BxQR BxPch 
27 > x 0 : xB 
28 Kt—Q 5 —Q3 

29 P-QB4 R—-QBsgq 
30 R—Q B sq K—B2 

31 P—Q Kt4 K—K 3 

32 R—Ba P—K R3 
33K—B2 P—KKt4 
34 K—K 3 R—K Ktsq 
35 R-Q 2 2 sq 
30 R—K Kt 2 R—K Kt sq 
37 K—Q 4 R—Kt 2 

38 P—B 5 PxP 

39 Px B RxR 
4oKtxPch KxP 

4I = hg i - 3 

42 F—Kt 5 me & 

43 P—QR4 kk 3 
4P—-Rs5 K—Q3 

45 P—R4 Resigns. 
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Atkins, he will be the champion of the British Chess- 


A Sliding ys" Shave— 


The only scientific movement of the razor—is possible, and absolutely safe only 
with The Curley Razor. The one razor that will not let youscrape your 
face. Shaves the toughest beard from the tenderest skin without the slightest 
irritation. Price $2.00 postpaid. Extra blades (interchangeable), 75 cents, 
which means you are buying a new razor for 75c, Sold by responsible dealers, 


The Curley 


IDEAL ‘izon 





Unconditi lly Guaranteed 
. Bhave with itonce, twice or a dozen times. If ‘+ 


not perfectly satisfied—if it is not the 
4 best razor you ever used, returnit jp 
within 30 days. We will refund 
the price and destroy therazor, 
Book No. 2@ , containing in- 
structions on shaving. 
free, 


‘ ~ 


J. CURLEY & BROTHER, 
6 Warren St., New York. 





Don’t bother sending cash. Write to us on your Business Letter Head and 
we will send you a box of 50 Resagos Havana Cigars 


We believe every smoker would smoke La Recla os we sell for $4 per 100if they knew the wonder- 
ful value we offer. This is your chance to poe yr oo By We will send you a box of oe oe 
prepaid, After smoking several (free), if not exactly suited to your taste return balande, oe erensase 
collect.” If you like them the box will cost you $2. We have built up the largest Havens’ ear a 
the country. We cater to fastidious tastes, selling direct to individual smokers and hig ane 
only, genuine Havana goods at prices Jower than charged for ordinary cigars. Our boo podine 
other grades to $15. Send us your business letter head or business ¢. rd, stating color or 
desired, and a box of 50 will be shipped to you at once. a 
Mr. Grorex Ricnarps, Security Trust Co, Rochester, N. Y., says: “The finest thing I ever saw for the money. 
Cuas, A, " S: 
“The best cigar for the money I Stor ee Tein for another hundred.” 


The Old LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, 1871 First Ave., N.Y. City 


Tel. 352—79th, ESTABLISHED 1875, Refer: Union Exch. Bank, 
Fifth Ave., New York; Dun, Bradstreets. 

















** In the heart of the continent.” 


11,462 MILES. 








This vast mileage of railway lying 





east of Chicago, St. Louis and the 


Defy the Coldest Blizzard with a Mississippi River, with its eastern 
e 
Vestibule terminals at New York, Boston and 
St Shi Id Montreal, its lines passing through the 
orm eid. centers of population and reaching the 
It keeps the driver warm and dry as in a closed cab. rows 

It saves the horse against the wind and stops the gateways of commerce, makes up. the 

strain on buggy top. Fits on any buggy and looks system called the 

neat and firm. Curtains and windows disappear by a 4 


touch. No incumbrance—put on or off in two minutes. 

Sent on approval, Picture catalog free. “Are you 

with us?” NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 
REX BUGGY SHIELD CO. 

25 Oak Street, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 








For No. 8 of the Four-Track Series, containing 


Sy R. J | a map showing this Great System, send a two- 
h cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Genera! Pas- 
e ose saa ar. senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

A wo for Book-Lovers. A delightful and treasur- 
able miscellany of the literature of literature. NOT 


a ‘‘ review” of current literature. Published quarterly, 











and sold only by yearly subscriptioe. Handsome quarto, 





Edition limited to 2,40 copies. $2 a year. Get a pros- 
pectus. w, EF. PRICE, 24-26 East 2ist St., New York. 


25,000.00 made from half_acre. 
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Roots and seeds for sale. Send | 
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THE J ERICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“OC. W. K.,” Washington, D. C.—** (1) Is the proper 
name ‘Marion’ feminine or masculine? (2) In the 
name of Francis Marion Crawford, the author, is it a 
given name or a surname? (3) In the universally 
accepted expression, ‘He is a friend of mine,’ how 
do you parse * friend’ and ‘mine’ ?”’ 


(1) ‘* Marion”’ isa family name; ‘“ Marian” 
is a feminine given or Christian name. (2) 
Francis Marion Crawford was named from 
Francis Marion, an American general in the 
Revolutionary war. (3) ‘‘ Friend’’ is a noun 
in the nominative case, coming after the verb 
**is.”’” “*Mine’’ is a pronoun in the objective 
case, object of the preposition “of.” ‘Of 
mine’’ in the sentence quoted above is an ex- 
ample of the so-called *‘ doable poussessive.”’ 


“CO, R. M.,”” New York.—“ Please decide what com- 
poses a team of animals. Is the word ‘team’ used 
correctly to designate a single horse and vehicle or two 
horses and vehicle 7”’ 

A team consists of two or more beasts of 
burden harnessed together; also the animals 
with their harness or equipment and the vehicle 
to which they are attached. In statute law the 
word ‘‘team’”’ usually denotes either one or two 
beasts of burden with their harness and the 
vehicle to which they are attached for use. 

“LL. A.,”” New York City.—‘* Which of the following 
sentences is correct: ‘I told him the same that I told 
the butler,’ or *I told him the same as I told the butler’ ? 
Would the insertion of the word ‘ thing’ after the word 
‘same’ make any difference?” 

**T told him the same as I told the butler”’ is 
correct. If the noun “thing” is supplied, 
**same’’ becomes an adjective and the sentence 
then should read: ‘I told him the same thing 
that [ told the butler.”’ 


“WwW. A. S.,”” Mishawaka, Ind.—‘* What is ‘cordite’ 
and what is the origin of the name?” 

““Cordite’”’ is an explosive compound which 
consists of nitroglycerin and an absorbent or 
dope such as cotton-waste. Thename is derived 
from ‘‘ cord”’ (a string), from the elongated ap- 
pearance of the grains. 


“ Fr. E.O.,"’ Meinrad, Ind.—** Please inform me which 
is the authoritative pronunciation of * Nice’ in Asia 
Minor, where the first ecumenical council was held.” 


The ancient name of the village where the 
council was held was ‘‘ Nicwea’’; the modern 
name is “ Iznik.’’ The name “ Nice,” perhaps 
a corruption of ‘‘ Niczwa’’ or from ‘* Nicene’’ 
is pronounced either ‘‘ nice’’ (‘‘i’’ asin ‘‘ice’’) 
or “ec ” 

* H. R.,”” Raymond, Miss.—** (1) Can you tell me any- 
thing of ‘Calanthe,’ aname which I find in the title of 
a burial society, “The Grand Court of Calanthe’? (2) 


Also, ean you identify the plant ‘copell’ with its genus 
or family ?”’ 


(1) ‘‘Calanthe”’ was the betrothed wife of 
Pythias the Syracusan (see Banim, ‘‘ Damon 
and Pythias’’); but there is also a ‘‘ Calantha,”’ 
princess of Sparta, who died of a broken heart 
on hearing of the death of her father and of the 
assassination of her betrothed. For particulars 
see Ford’s play ‘‘The Broken Heart.’ (2) 
** Copell,”’ or more correctly ‘‘copal,”’ of which 
there are Brazilian, Indian, Madagascan, and 
Mexican varieties, is a plant of the genus 
Hymenxa of the bean family, of which the 
courbaril, or the algaroba, is the best-known 
species. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
‘¢Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and don’t 
break.”’ 


lightfdl after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
on, receipt of 25c; Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


Renee ee 
ARE YOU SICK 


I will tell you the cause of: 


YOUR SICKNESS “cures "° FREE 


I have no medicine to sell and there are no conditions to this 
unusual offer. Write me (enclosing 2c stamp for reply) tell- 
ing just how you feel and I will diagnose your case free and 
tell you howto cure yourself at home. 
David H. Reeder, M. D., 805 Main Street, La Porte, Ind. 
ET LTTE EEE FNL 

A new periodical has 


A SUBSCRIPTION just been started. The 
FOR ONE YEAR—FREE! 2" 


8 was pub- 
lished September 1. Itis intended for men and women 
who love books and are able to enjoy something more 
than the fleeting fiction of the day. To introduce the 
little monthly periodical among such persons we have 
decided to give one year’s subscription FREE to every 
reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST who will take the 
trouble to ask for it. There will be no bills, duns, nor 
question of arrears. The name of the periodical is 
“SAUCE PIQUANT” and it will be pebiened monthly 


by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 §§ SAUCE 


East 23d St., N.Y. Just senda postal 




















































MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

















A little library of 
52 books which 
give the basic 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
principles of life, 
n their applica- 


LIFE SCIENCE ===: 


opment, health, success, self-help, the arts and all practical 
affairs. 


Read These Titles and My Special Offer 


Book 1. ‘‘ The Magic Self and How to Develop Its Powers.” 
2. “ Power of Thought in Businessand Art.” 3. “‘Power of Love 
and How to Cultivate It.” 4. ‘* Woman’s Secret Powers and 
How to Use Them.” 5. ‘‘*How to Rule Your Kingdom and 
Control Circumstances.” 6. ‘Useful Practices in Self-develop- 
ment.” 7. ‘ Laws, Sources and Conditions of Happiness.” 8. 
“Mental Helps as Applied to the Arts.” 9. “ Life Science in a 
Nutshell.” 10. “ Marriage ”’—Remedies for marital inharmo- 
nies. 11, “‘How to Create Opportunities and Control Fate.” 12. 
“Your Talents and Hidden Personal Powers.” 13. “* Health” 
—Why ordinary health methods fail. 14. ‘‘ Health Recipes” 
and the healing power of love. 15. ‘Methods of Using Your | 
Powers” in every-day affairs. 16. “‘Self-Help.” 17. “Self- 
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FACSIMILE 





Used and endorsed by the best 
riders all over the world. 


with your name and address and pt UANT 55 
ask for the free year’s subscription. 
men and 
. 
Trust and the Law of Vibration.” 18. “ Self-Knowledge.” 19. | women—one in every town and 
Moe my - < plan of oe gad Self-Help.” ill G d rt mpetent 
21. “ Helps.’”’ 22. “‘ Sex-Forces.” 23. * Power of Integrity.”’ 24. | Y x 
“Law of on ae 25. to 28. “Thought-Laws and Methods | vi age. 00 pay 0 CO | ete 
Condensed,” etc.. etc. 29 to 34. “The Soul of Things.” 35 t 
46. “ Concentration ”’—drills and helps for each day of the year. | Pp ersons 
These 365 short essays and self-culture helps are alone | ° 
worth many dollars. 47. ‘‘Secret of Personal Power.” 48.| W h oO will 
. Rates of ite e outs meee a “ Art of Living.” ° . 
51 and 52. “ Plans of Life.” SPECIAL : The set of 52 books will 1 
Sn Oe eet aN ecetgt oa Be Te eee al organize reading circles on our 
cash, or $1 monthly for 12 months. If found unsatisfactory, | 4 
keep any four books, and return the rest at my expense, and | N@W and unique plan. Full par- 
without marae payments. . ore pee confidence in their - e 
merits. By two previous ads. I sold several thousand ies | 
morite, By two previous ads. I cold several thousand copes | ticulars free on application. 
Send to E. Loomis, Inwood, N. Y. City. 
SEE.THAT CLIP? 
© 
HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of papet up to \¢ in. in thickness, e 
and can be used overand overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, | Mall The Mehibach Saddle Co. 
Ni .., (Successors Whitman Saddle Co.) 
Catalogue free. 1 94 Chambers Street, New York City, 


records. cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
inholes in attaching second letters, 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 





At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 


Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. Cit y- Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned, Stays but- 
toned. Booklet for postal giving much informa- 


—j|tion. Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 

duces permanent freedom from 

AND ASTHMA attacks and restores health. Write 
for BOOK 25A FREE, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Exhausted or Debilitated 


ERVOUSNES Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 























& RHEUMATIS 
Usethe Great English Remedy vy; 
BLIAIR’S PILLS 
$ ic. & Si. 


afe, Sure, Effective: 











 GOUI 


Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
Symptoms never return. A con- 
stitutional treatment that _pro- 









PRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y, 














This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effec- 
tive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the root of the 
ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and 
science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, No Humbug or Treatment Scheme 


e Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your H hosphites of Manganese fer liver and kidney 

PERSONAL OPINIONS * complaints in my own person and one bved ssuch benehtt, so I will enclose five dollars and 
will ask you to send me as much as you can oy ny ape prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
channels, I am confident it is just what I have n in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda, and =—- with the preparation. Yours sincerely Dr. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for 


. T. J. WEST. 
Nervous Debility.—-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 





ee ye F.,”’ Philadelphia, Pa.—A succession 
of nouns in the nominative case connected by 
the conjunction ‘‘and”’ requires a plural verb. 


LS 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Send for free treatise. Winchester & Co., Chemists, S 609 Beekman Bidg., New York. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 





THE MOST VALUABLE GENERAL DICTION- 


ARY FOR THE PHYSICIAN and SURGEON 
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An Enterotome 
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Surgeon’s Probang 
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Four-bladed Lancet 




















world-wide prestige among physicians, educators, jurists, editors, government officials, etc. 


For the medical man, who so often has need of clear and precise technical information 
without taking the time to search through his reference books, the Standard Dictionary 
is an indispensable aid. Eminent specialists in Medicine, Chemistry, Anatomy, 
Bacteriology, etc., have contributed vast stores of useful facts for the doctor. It is 
the favorite dictionary of the medical profession. 


“We can not trip up this dictionary. We have been sometimes sure we would, but have 
always failed.’’—Dr. Conan Doyle. 


The Funk @ Wagnalls 


Standard Dictionary == 








PRT 
—a 
It is the only dictionary that never disappoints because it is the first dictionary to siealeint Athi 
provide new and progressive principles found in no other work ; it is an authority on 


EVERY word, giving 80,000 found in no other dictionary in existence ; it has the precision 
and exactness resulting from the greatest number of editorial specialists; in EVERY 
particular its information is complete and correct to-day—it is thoroughly up to date. It 
is the only dictionary for busy professional men because every detail of this dictionary 
contributes to the conywenience and the time-saving of the user ; it combines completeness, 
comprehensiveness, and conciseness as never before in a dictionary; it has attained a 


A Few of the Standard’s Specialists in the 
Subject of Medicine and Related Topics 


MEDICINE CHEMISTRY Structure of Joint 


Frank P. Foster, M.D., Editor of “The New Robert Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D., 
York Medical Journal ” and of “An game Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and Medical 
Medical Dictionary.” Jurisprudence, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 


and ef Chemistry and Physics, College of the City 
BACTERIOLOGY of New York. 


T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D., Professor of M C.8 *hem- 
Pathology, Director of the Laboratories of Pathology | jst U, 5 laboraury, Port. * ~, ce agin nce 
and Bacteriology, College of Physicians and Sur- Agent of U. 8. ¢ Feological Survey. : 
geons, Columbia University. 


HOMEOP ATHY Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D. (Special 


Definitions \ Anatomy. a Bena gh ae 
Timothy F. Allen, M.D., LL.D., Dean, | logy, etc.), Editor of “The cal News’ 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, New | Author of “Morphology and Histology of Plants,” 
York Homeopathic College. Compend of Nervous and Mental Diseases,” etc. 

4 


ANATOMY Fr@nk Baker, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy, Georgetown University, and 
Honorary Curator Anatomy, United States Museum, Smithsonian Institution. 


Some Noteworthy Points for the Medical Profession 


Adequate Definitions of Medicinal Plants Typical Example of Comprehensiveness 
All of the medicinal plants are deseribed with | fp connection with the definitions of cranium, 
exactness, and in nearly all instances the definitions | craniometry, crahio-, etc., besides eleven sectional 
are accompanied by detailed drawings. drawings there are given tables with 66 cranio- 
Rich in Anatomical Information metrical points, with names and locations; 40 
craniometrical lines with names and courses; 23 
The anatomical definitions are unusually precise | ¢raniometrical planes, with names and determina- 
and comprehensive; the accompanying cuts fre- | tions; 41 craniometrical angles, with names and by 
quently oe as satisfactory as those in special | what determined ; and 25 craniometrical indexes, 
anahoenical works | with names and how obtained. 
Surgical Instruments Clearly Shown | X-Ray Process Illustrated 


| 
| 
All of the instruments, articles, and appliances | All the instruments used in producing and ap- 
used in medicine and surgery are clearly defined plying the Roentgen Ray are shown with 15 X-Ray 
and illustrated. photographs of bones, etc. 


HIGHEST PRAISE FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 


‘* The Standard Dictionary as a whole is wonderfully good, and in production—printing, 
binding, and especially illustrations—it leaves nothing to be desired. 0 The Lancet, London. 


“The newest, most convenient, and most com- f “The latest and by far the best of all our diction- 
ete dictio souay of the pamee. *_The Atlanta | aries. A comparison with the more recent and 














ournal, yoy oo bye enag ya shows 4 Centar’ © 
ar of them all.”— Zhe Homeopathic 
“The greatest dictionary of any languageinthe | Kye, Kar and Throat Journal, New York. 
— = Salita ce seneno ne is the standard lexi . the English 1} 
standard lexicon of the Eng’ jan- 
“The Standard has more features deserving cor- ”_ The Medical Fortnightl 
dial commendation than any other dictionary ex- guage. . eighty, 8. Lous. 
tant.”— The Medical Visitor, Lansing, Mich. pat ise ag Dictionary WE nm Ate’ highest 
tion,”’— cal News n, 
“Tt is as far in advance of the great Century Dic- 8 a ame: 5 mae. 
tionary_as the latter was in advance of Webster's.” ‘It has no equal in our language.”’—The Drug- 
—The New York Medical Abstract, gist’s Circular, New York. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
SB) SEND FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERMS 
2B EEE I 
a) 3 
Dissecting Scalpels A Trephine Hypodermic and Aspirating Trocar 
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THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 


Agrees With Him About Food. 





A trained nurse says: “In the practice of my 
profession, I have found so many points in favor of 
Grape-Nuts food that I unhesitatingly recommend it 
to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an essen- 
tial in food for the sick) and can be adapted to all ages, 
being softened with milk or cream for babies or the 
aged, when deficiency of teeth renders mastication im- 
possible. For fever patients or those on liquid diet, I 
find ‘Grape-Nuts and albumen water very nourishing 
and re‘reshing.’ The recipe is my own idea, and is 
made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts 
in a glass of water for an hour, strain and serve with 
the beaten white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice for flavoring. This affords a great dea] of nour- 
ishment that even the weakest stomach can assimilate 
without any distress. 

“ My husband is a physician and he uses Grape-Nuts 
himself and orders it many times for his patients. 

“ Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with 
fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for any one 
—well or sick.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ‘ 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prostration 
or brain fag, a 10-days’ trial of Grape-Nuts will work 
wonders toward nourishing and rebuilding, and in this 
way ending the trouble. “ There’s a reason ” and trial 
proves. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, “ The 
Road to Wellville.” 
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Tartarlithine 


is the one perfect remedy for 





Rheumatism; muscular, artic- 
ular, inflammatory or chronic. 
Does not affect the heart nor 


upset the stomach. 










Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free Sample and our booklet on the 
Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


The buyer of a 


R»emington 
Typewriter 
expects good service—and 

gets it. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 
















McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE C0 
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